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THE GENESIS OF OUR STATE NORMAL SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY H. C. HICKOK, EX STATE SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


N 
School Department was to me merely a 
new client, whose interests were unexpect- 
edly entrusted to my charge, and to which, 
during five and a half years, I gave my ex- 
clusive attention; and then turned away to 
other pursuits, not taking a second thought 
as to what might or might not be the ulti- 
mate verdict of History with regard to what 
had been accomplished or attempted; and 


its simplest form of statement the | 


I have seldom had anything to say about | 
that period, unless by request, as in the | 


present instance, or some special occurrence, 
such as Governor Pollock’s death, served to 
bring out such testimony as it might be in 
my power to give. 

My first official contact with the Normal 
School question was some four or five 
weeks after Governor Pollock’s inauguration, 
in the winter of 1855. Dr. Thomas H. 
Burrowes, of Lancaster, had made an early 
call at the Department to make the ac- 
quaintance of its new officers, and to look 
after his unfulfilled contract with the pre- 
vious administration to write the Pennsyl- 
vania School Architecture, the wood-cuts 
for which were already on hand, but 
not a line of the text yet furnished. 
He was courteously received, and State 
Supt. A. G. Curtin, after looking into the 


matter, reaffirmed the contract, and it was | 


arranged for Dr. Burrowes’ convenience, 
that the manuscript should pass to the State 
printer through my hands, and the proof- 








sheets he returned to Dr. B. 
same channel. 

Not long after, we had another call from 
him in reference to his work, and in the 
course of a general conversation he referred 
to the admitted necessity of Normal Schools 
for the training of teachers, and urged that 
a law should be passed to establish a State 
Normal School at Harrisburg, similar to the 
one at Albany, New York, under exclusive 
governmental control, and supported by 
annual appropriations from the State treas- 
ury. I listened to him in amazement. A 
bill to bridge the Atlantic or tunnel the 
Rocky Mountains could hardly have been 
more hopelessly impossible than such a 
measure as he proposed at that time, and in 
the then state of public opinion with re- 
gard both to our educational policy and the 
use of public moneys for its advancement. 
Our revised school system was then in the 
throes of revolution, breasting a tidal wave 
of popular hostility which threatened the 
loss of all that had been gained by the 
school law of 1854. It taxed the whole 
power and influence of the State Adminis- 
tration to withstand and successfully count- 
eract this opposition, and he would have 
been a bold man indeed who would have 
ventured to introduce such a bill into either 
House at that time. Of course, it was not 
attempted. 

One morning about two weeks after this 
the Governor sent over to the Department 


through the 
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a letter about Normal Schools that he had ' The committee took their time to examine 


received from Benjamin Bannan, Esq., of 
Pottsville, editor and proprietor of the 
Miners’ Journal, and for many years an 
influential member of the Pottsville School 
3oard, with instructions to acknowledge its 
receipt, which was done. It was an auto- 
graph letter of six or eight closely written 
letter-sheet pages, rather difficult to decipher, 
and recommended that State Normal Schools 
should be established by districts, not by the 
State, but by private parties under State 
sanction and approval. Congressional dis- 
tricts were suggested as about the size of 
district that would probably be most advan- 
tageous. ‘This was a new departure from 
the generally received ideas on this subject, 
but the whole subject being then in the 
nebulous domain of theory, nothing practi- 
cal could come of it at that period. The 
time had not yet come for legislation with 
regard to it. 

Sometime afterwards—after this lapse of 
time I can give only the sequence of events, 
without being able to recall exact dates of 
which no note was made at the time— in 
mailing some proof sheets of the Architecture 
to Dr. Burrowes and some items for the offic- 
ial department of Zhe School Journal, | en- 
closed Mr. Bannan’s letter to him as being 
something entirely different from the plan 
he had so urgently pressed upon our consid- 
eration. 

In his annual report for the school year 
1856, submitted to the Legislature of 1857, 
State Supt. Curtin took up the subject and 
substantially recommended this newly-sug- 
gested plan. The report made a fluttering 
in educational circles and brought a score 
of college and seminary presidents and pro- 
fessors to the Legislative halls to see what 
it meant, and how their interests were likely 
to be affected by any legislation that might 
be had. 

After a time it seemed, from conversa- 
tional discussions of the subject, in and out 
of the Legislature, that there might be a 
fighting chance to get something done at 
last. At any rate it was worth while to 
make the attempt. To give added weight 
and prestige to the movement a special com- 
mittee was appointed in the Senate, with 
Hon. Titian J. Coffee, of Indiana county, 
as chairman, to take the subject into con- 
sideration. 

The session was now pretty well advanced 


and the files of the two Houses became | 


loaded down with bills on other subjects, 
and these bills of course, in the regular order 
of business, were entitled to precedence. 





the subject, and did not seem to be able to 
agree upon a bill that was satisfactory to 
themselves. 

One day in looking at the almanac to 
date some official correspondence, I was 
startled to see how rapidly the session was 
passing, and began to have some misgivings 
that our Normal School plans might fall 
through from want of time. Acting under 
this feeling I turned from the drudgery of 
my desk long enough to drop a hasty note 
to Dr. Burrowes, who had a natural aptitude 
for drawing up bills, advising him of the 
situation and my fear that we might fail in 
getting Normal School legislation for want 
of time, and requested him to prepare a bill 
embodying the recommendations in Super- 
intendent Curtin’s report, and to let me 
have it at his earliest convenience. 

My letter went to him by the one o’clock 
mail on Friday. The mail on Monday noon 
brought me his repiy, in the shape of a bill 
covering eight pages of foolscap 1n his pecu- 
liar fine hand, and nine foolscap pages of 
explanatory notes and comments, accom- 
panied by a letter in which he said, ‘If 
you will get this bill through it will be the 
best Sunday’s work that I have ever done, 
and the best winter’s work that you have 
ever done.’’ 

I had both documents carefully copied 
and placed the copies in the hands of Super- 
entendent Curtin, telling him what I had 
done, and why I had done it. Upon ex- 
amination the bill met his approval in the 
main, and he delivered it to the Senate Com- 
mittee with his endorsement. 

Next day one of the committee came to 
me, and remarked that, if that bill became 
a law, it would overshadow all the colleges, 
academies, and seminaries in the State. 
That was evident ; but it was explained, in 
reply, that it was intended to meet the 
wants of the State a hundred or five hun- 
dred years hence, when the schools provided 
for it would prove to be too small, instead 
of too large for the public wants; that for 
the present moment it was merely intended 
—ist. To define the policy of the State ; 
and znd. To set up a high standard for the 
friends of education to work up to, in order 
that Normal Schools established under it 
should not be weak, inferior institutions. 

Next day the committee reported the bill 
to the Senate with some slight verbal alter- 
ations, and the addition of what is now the 
fourth section, which was suggested by Sen- 
ator Darwin A. Finney, of Crawford county. 
It was accompanied by a brief, but compact 
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and strong report prepared by the Chair- 
man, Mr. Coffee, which carried weight and 
influence, and greatly strengthened the 
measure. After the bill and report were 
printed an early opportunity was sought to 
call it up in the Senate for consideration, 
and so thoroughly was that exceptionally 
strong Senate convinced that the time had 
come for decisive action on this question, 
that, after some favorable discussion, the 
bill passed the Senate without a single dis- 
senting vote. One Senator remarked that 
he did not see how it could go into effect 
without an appropriation. It is enough to 
remark here that any hint in the bill of an 
appropriation would have been fatal to its 
passage in the other House. 

When the bill got over to the House of 
Representatives a good deal of preparatory 
work had to be done by Superintendent 
Curtin before it could safely be put upon 
its passage. It was finally fixed for consid- 
sideration on the last day on which it could 
be considered at that session, with a num- 
ber of other important bills on the calen- 
dar before it in which leading members of 
the House were interested. It could not 
be reached unless taken up out of its order, 
and in consultation with the Speaker, Hon. 
J. Lawrence Getz, of Berks county, it was 
decided to do so. All points of danger had 
been guarded against as much as possible, 
except one. Mr. Foster, the leader of the 
House, a liberally educated gentleman of 
great ability and influence, had a bill of his 
own that he was anxious to get through. 
Although a good common-school man in a 
general way, he felt no particular interest 
in the Normal School question. 

He and Superintendent Curtin, though 
political opponents, were warm personal 
friends, and so the latter undertook to ex- 
ert a restraining influence upon his move- 
ments whilst the Norma] School bill was un- 
der consideration. A few minutes before 
the bill was called up, Supt. Curtin took his 
position by Mr. Foster’s desk on an intermed- 
late aisle on the east side of the House, and 
both of them were standing engaged in 
earnest conversation when the Speaker 
handed down the bill and the clerk read it 
by its title, which startled Mr. Foster, for he 
had expected one of his own bills to be 
called up, and he turned to move its post- 
ponement, but gave it up for the moment 
under Mr. Curtin’s earnest appeals and per- 
suasion, and they continued their conversa- 
tion. , 











The second reading of the bill could not 
be dispensed with under the rules, and as it | 
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was a long one there was danger of inter- 
ruptions ; but the veteran chief clerk, Capt. 
Jacob Ziegler, who was in the secret, rat- 
tled it off at railroad speed so as to pass the 
danger point in the quickest possible time. 
I was standing in the lobby within a dozen 
feet of the two distinguished leaders, and 
twice during the reading I noticed Mr. 
Foster turn toward the Speaker to make a 
motion, but Mr. Curtin with courteous per- 
sistency managed to hold him in check un- 
til the reading was completed. At this 
moment a member on the other side of the 
House rose in his seat and moved to change 
his Normal School district, as that provided 
for in the bill was not in his opinion the 
best that could be made. 

This sent my heart to my throat, for it 
would disturb other districts and lead toa 
general debate. Discussion would cause 
delay, and delay would be defeat inevitably. 
It was votes we wanted, not speeches; and 
the plan of campaign was to get the one 
and dispense with the other, if possible. 
Starting around to that side of the House 
on tip-toe, on the double quick, and slip- 
ping down the aisle, and seating myself on 
the arm of that member’s chair, I touched 
his elbow while he was addressing the 
Speaker, and, attracting his attention, he 
very kindly gave me his ear long enough 
for me to hurriedly explain that the bill as 
it stood was merely a theory, but it was 
very important to get it on the statute book 
to indicate the policy of the State, that 
it could not go into operation for two or 
three years at least, and if he would be good 
enough to let it stand as it was, we would 
help him at the next session to get a district 
that would be satisfactory to him. With this 
understanding he withdrew his motion, re- 
ceived my earnest thanks, and in a few min- 
utes the bill was through, a reconsideration 
voted down, and we were ‘‘ out of the 
woods.’’ 

The fate of the bill depended upon Cur- 
tin’s ability to hold Foster in check until 
the required forms of legislation had been 
gone through with, and there was not an- 
other man in the State at that time who 
could have successfully executed that man- 
ceuvre, or would have dared to attempt it. 
The House was very still while the second 
reading was going on, and many eyes were 
turned curiously to those two prominent 
men so earnestly engaged in conversation, 
but very few understood what their collo- 
quy meant. They had before them the 
remarkable spectacle of the Premier of an 
Administration and Head of a Department 
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standing on the floor of an Opposition 
House holding the Opposition leader under 
moral duress against his will whilst passing 
a bill over his head ; a piece of diplomatic 
audacity, skill and success without a paral- 
lel in parliamentary history that I ever 
heard of. 

After the passage of the bill a member 
from my own part of the State who at my 
earnest entreaty had kept quiet as a per- 
sonal favor to myself, left his seat, and as he 
passed out into the lobby near where | was 
standing, I earnestly thanked him for his 
fidelity to his pledges. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said he, as 
he swept rather angrily past me, for it turned 
out that he had not expected the bill to get 
through, ‘‘and next winter you will want 
us to vote you half a million dollars to build 
up these schools that the people do not want 
and have not asked for. You will bankrupt 
the State yet with your wild, visionary 
schemes. If anybody wants to teach school 
let him educate himself at his own expense, 
as other people do.”’ 

As the bill was safely through, I could 
afford to take his rebuke in courteous silence. 
I mention this incident to show one phase 
of public sentiment with which we had to 
deal in those days. Ah! if we could have 
had half a million dollars to start with at 
that time, what weary years of financial dif- 
ficulty and general discouragement would 
have been saved to the pioneer founders of 
the first series of these schools. 

As to the peculiarities of the plan, there 
was nothing new in the idea of establishing 
Normal Schools by districts. That had been 
often recommended ; but to establish them 
as private institutions under State sanction 
and recognition was entirely original. It 
was new to Dr. Burrowes, and his utterances 
at the Williamsport meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association in 1856, and in Bar- 
nard’s Journal of Education, show that his 
mind acted very leisurely in coming around 
to the new policy that was not in harmony 
with his prepossessions. But when once 
convinced of both the policy and expedi- 
ency of the plan, he took a firm, strong 
grasp of its broad scope and capabilities. 

The swift rapidity of his work when called 
upon to prepare a bill was not, however, 
the inspiration of the moment, but the re- 
sult of much previous thought and investi- 
gation extending through many years. The 
requirements in the bill for each school 
were but an enlargement of what he had 
officially recommended nineteen years be- 
fore, and then multiplied by designated 
districts having at that time a population of 
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about 200,000 each. Mr. Bannan’s letter 
had been in his hands some eighteen 
months, and the growth of the Lancaster 
County Normal School at Millersville, un- 
der the able management of Prof. J. P. 
Wickersham, with whom during this period 
of development he had all the while very 
close advisory relations, seemed to indicate 
the probable success of this new plan. And 
so when called upon in an emergency to give 
the plan organic shape for legislative action 
he was ready. 

The bill was made colossal in its require- 
ments, because that was in harmony with 
Dr. Burrowes’ mental calibre, as well as to 
meet the wants of the future, and also to 
prevent numerous unclassified schools and 
seminaries with high-sounding titles and 
limited facilities, from seeking recognition 
under the act, when not atall suited to its 
intent and purposes. 

Mr. Bannan’s letter was a discussion of 
the general subject, without presenting a 
draft of a bill, and how far it harmonized in 
details with the law as it stands I am not 
able, after the lapse of thirty-seven years, to 
minutely indicate. I did not keep a copy 
of the letter, neither did Mr. Bannan, and 
the original manuscript was probably lost 
among the papersof Dr. Burrowes, as it was 
not returned to the Department. J/ais 
n’ importe. We have a Normal School sys- 
tem that is original with us here in Penn- 
sylvania, and when it has reached its highest 
development in all the districts, it will be 
second to none and superior to most of 
those with which it could be compared. 

It has been slow in reaching the stand- 
point where we now find it. For many 
disheartening years it was, in most cases, a 
disappointment to the friends of education 
and well-wishers of the schools, and justly 
much more amenable to criticism than 
commendation. But that gloomy transition 
period is over; they seem at last to have 
fairly swung out into the mid-current of ed- 
ucational progress, and, with fidelity to their 
trust and favoring public sentiment, all that 
was ever hoped for them promises to be 
fully and permanently realized in the com- 
ing years. 

These institutions, if true to their mission, 
should become schools of pedagogical 
science of the very highest rank, with every- 
thing crude, superficial, or defective elimi- 
nated. No one can thoughtfully read the 
provisions of the law, and not realize the 
exalted ideals which it embodies. It is not 
in their grounds nor their architecture nor 
their physical appliances and accessories, 
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however important and essential these may 
be as prerequisites, that their value is to be 
found, but in the functions and life of the 
schools for the purpose for which they are 
intended. 

Everywhere in the educational world it is 
fundamentally and eternally true that ‘‘ the 
teacher makes the school,’’ and nowhere 
is it more emphatically true than in schools 
established under State sanction and recog- 
nition for the ‘‘ due training of Teachers.”’ 
Hence the corps of instructors should 
without exception always be persons of 
broad scholarship and the highest profes- 
sional ability. Such men and women can- 
not be had except for a liberal compensation, 
and, as annual appropriations are somewhat 
precarious, the time will come when special 
endowments must be looked to, to sustain 
the professional work of these schools, and 
Senator Finney’s forecast and sagacity in 
preparing the fourth section of the act to 
legalize and protect them will be recognized 
and appreciated. 

It will be seen from the narrative that, so 
far as my knowledge goes, the suggestive 
paternity of our Normal School system be- 
longs to Benjamin Bannan. The paternity 
of the bill, as framed by him for the Legis- 
lature, belongs to Thomas H. Burrowes, 
The official paternity of the system, as 
promulgated to the Legislature, and of the 
parliamentary plan of campaign which 
eventuated in the enactment of the law, to- 
gether with the personal generalship that 
made that movement a success, belongs to 
Andrew G. Curtin. Let them be ranked 
in the educational world amongst our Im- 
mortals. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 
OMPARISON is the test of values. 
Certain results have followed certain 
methods; but the absolute worth of the 
method can only be known when you know 
also what better or worse results would have 
followed some other method. But this you 
can never know? ‘True: that is what 
makes the tragedy of life. 

Education, and collegiate education with 
every other, has had to suffer from the un- 
fortunate tendency of human nature to gen- 
eralize from known results. Here are brave 
intellects and noble characters without any 
training of the schools. ‘Then what need of 


schools ? exclaims the Philistine, though ig- 
norant to what still finer issues the fine in- 
tellect or character might have been attuned 
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with greater advantages. Here is a college 
graduate who is narrow, bigoted, and un- 
pleasant. Behold the effect of collegiate 
education! again exclaims the Philistine, 
without any cognizance of the fact that the 
man who is narrow, bigoted, and unpleasant, 
would probably have been far more narrow, 
bigoted, and unpleasant without his college 
education. No one dare claim that educa- 
tion will make a man broad: it is only to be 
claimed that it will make him broader than 
he would be without it. Even Casaubon 
and Dryasdust, uninspiring as they are with 
their single interest in life, are undoubtedly 
of more value in the scheme of the universe 


than if they had no interest at all. ‘‘If I 
had only known !”’ the wisest of us is apt to 
exclaim on occasion. Well, what would 
have happened if we had known? All we 


can predicate is that certain unfortunate re- 
sults of what we did do would not have 
happened ; but of what other far worse re- 
sults might have happened from what we 
might have done we know nothing, while 
assuming that the results would certainly 
have been good. Your boy was ruined at 
college, you tell me. That is very sad; 
but, before I blame for it his collegiate ex- 
perience, you must prove to me that he 
would not have been ruined by any other 
experience. In the worst catastrophe, it 
may have been that something in his col- 
legiate training saved him from what would 
have been still worse catastrophe somewhere 
else. But this you cannot prove? No: 
that is the tragedy of life. 

We shall best teach the definition of edu- 
cation, either for man or woman, by elimi- 
nating from our intelligence that instinctive 
belief in the educator as a person scattering 
little seeds of good in the fertile soil of the 
young soul, which are certain to spring up 
and flourish and bear abundant and beauti- 
ful fruit. In point of fact, most of the seeds 
of our nature are born with us, planted by 
heredity and whatever determines the little 
individuality we have, and fostered by cir- 
cumstance. You cannot put into any nature 
what it has not the capacity for assimilating. 

Draw from fountain or from river, 
With a poorer hand or richer, 
You can only fill your pitcher. 

Education may be briefly defined as the 
lessening of probabilities. Do not hope by 
the ‘‘ guarded life,’’ either at home or the 
college, to shield either your son or daugh- 
ter from the touchstone of fate. You build 
a castle for yourself against the cyclone. 
You make no attempt to fence in your corn- 
field from disaster ; you know it would be 
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no use ; but you pile up the stone towers of 
a resource for yourself, with the result that 
you are buried ten times over in the ruins, 
while your unprotected corn-field, where the 
cyclone found no obstinacy to struggle 
against, lifts its head serenely again when 
the storm is over. Education consists in 
creating breathing-spaces between the corn, 
as well as in planting corn,—vents for the 
disastrous breezes of life to blow through, 
leaving no trace, rather than close walls 
that are shattered from their very founda- 
tions because no possible crevice had been 
left open to the enemy. Collegiate educa- 
tion will be valuable, either to man or 
woman, in proportion as it not only fills the 
mind, but opens it. I have said that educa- 
tion should broaden,—a term I use pur- 
posely in distinction from the narrower 
term of ‘‘deepen.’’ The college education 
of women has suffered in popularity, as that 
for men did in the early days, from a belief 
that it is merely meant to deepen a rut, to 
dig deeper the channel for mere intellectual 
knowledge. In the old days, if a boy in the 
family had a taste for books, the energy of 
the family was bent to sending that parti- 
cular boy tocollege. Of course if ‘‘ Jamie”’ 
was to bea minister or a doctor, he must go 
to college; while, of course, if ‘‘ Thomas’”’ 
is to go into society or business, he need 
not go to college. The chances are, on the 
contrary, that ‘* Jamie’’ could be trusted to 
browse successfully among the books he in- 
stinctively loved, needing as ‘‘ education ”’ 
far more to be shaken out of his rut than to 
be encouraged in it; while ‘‘Thomas’’ 
should have had every possible stimulus to 
intellectual pleasures. The same narrow 
argument is now used toward women. Of 
course, if Emma is to teach, she must go to 
college, the chances again being that Emma 
will find intellectual nutriment wherever she 
goes, because she cares for it ; while the fair 
Louise of society needs to be plunged head- 
long into a path of intellectual resource, 
that she may find delight in something be- 
sides theatre parties. The discipline of col- 
lege education goes so far beyond the mere 
acquisition of facts and theories, in its gen- 
eral friction for the soul, that no test of its 
adaptation to specialties can compare with 
the fact that it ought to make man or woman 
broader, sweeter, finer, more helpful, and 
more independent, as well as wiser in book- 
lore. 

There is one field which from time im- 
memorial has been practically ceded to 
woman,—that of the philanthropic com- 
forter of the poor. What need of college 
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education for this, when it is the sympathy 
of the heart that counts for so much more 
than the cleverness of the mind? But the 
true collegiate experience will develop pre- 
cisely that sympathy which is of so much 
importance. Sympathy does not merely 
consist in being sorry for things ; it consists, 
too, in knowing how to remedy them by 
intelligence as well as sorrow. ‘The trained 
philanthropist is as necessary to have as the 
trained teacher ; it is 4s important to know 
when not to be sorry for people as when to 
give rein to the impulse of that which is 
called ‘‘charity,’’ but which may be the 
profoundest of mistakes. It will at once be 
urged that the trained theorist with a pet 
pedagogical remedy, as Lowell puts it, for 
‘everything from Adam’s fall to Huldah’s 
bonnet,’’ will be a far more dangerous fac- 
tor in philanthropy than even good-hearted 
ignorance ; but the theory we have ventured 
to propound as to the value of collegiate 
training for either man or woman is that it 
broadens the whole nature, not merely the 
intellectual nature, and will tend to correct 
that narrowness of theory from books which 
is, in truth, as dangerous as the unlimited 
breadth of the absolutely ignorant, who are 
unhampered by pet theories, but equally 
undisciplined to exact thought. The gen- 
eral experience of college education, the 
friction of one soul against finer and poorer 
souls by turn, the contact with other intel- 
ligences, the triumphs, the failures, the 
effort, the social struggle, the temptations, 
which are thought to be of more value to 
aman than the mere book knowledge he 
acquires, ought to be tenfold more valuable 
to a woman in making her more magnetic 
as well as more philosophical, For woman 
needs, even more than man, to be shaken 
out of herself. Her faults, like all faults, 
are the exaggerations of her virtues; bnt 
they are none the less faults. She has not 
yet learned to be magnanimous. We have 
had, in life and literature, the devoted 
woman, the self-sacrificing, the intelligent, 
the charitable, the brilliant; but the mag- 
nanimous woman is yet tocome. Even in 
her very philanthropies she still deserves 
something of Geethe’s reproach, — that 
women are less anxious a thing should be 
done than that they should be the ones to 
do it. It is to shake women out of this 
deeply personal rut, even in their coveted 


| self-sacrifice, that the discipline of collegiate 


experience, in its common friction with all 
the forces of life instead of a few, may be 
trusted to make them less independent as 
well as more.— Christian Register. 
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OPENING EXERCISES. 


BY RHODA LEE, 





O make a thoroughly good programme 

for any school, graded or ungraded, is 
no easy task. There is one part, however, 
that gives very often little or no anxiety, 
and that is the beginning. We all know 
how a time-table should commence. Does 
not the first item invariably read, ‘‘9 to 
9.20, Opening exercises?’’ Certainly that 
is the recognized introduction to every day’s 
work, and it is this brief period of fifteen 
or twenty minutes that I wish to discuss to- 
day. 

I have great faith in the morning exer- 
cises. They are, to a certain extent, the 
index to the day. Bright, happy, helpful 
exercises will go far towards insuring a sim- 
ilar style of work. The dull, monotonous 
repetition, morning after morning, of the 
same verses, songs (or dirges), will do more 
towards producing a lifeless, heavy fore- 
noon, than anything I can imagine. How 
can we get more variety, enjoyment and 
profit into our opening exercises, is a ques- 
tion we must ask ourselves frequently. 

I have not found this part of the pro- 
gramme the easiest to fill satisfactorily. In- 
deed, it has given me some serious thought. 
Asa result of my research for ideas and 
material, I have a list which I will briefly 
describe: 

The Kindergarten morning songs are 
always full of interest for the little ones. 
So also are the children’s hymns, such as 
*< Jesus bids me shine,’’ ‘‘ Yield not to 
temptation,’ ‘‘The Golden Rule,’’ and 
others. 

Next in order on my list come Bible 
verses. These should form a part of every 
morning’s exercise, but need not necessarily 
be always taken up in the same way. I 
have seen a bee-hive sketched on the black- 
board, and in every division of the old- 
fashioned apparatus was a verse beginning 
with the word ‘‘Be.’’ These be’s were re- 
cited by the class in concert. Another set 
of verses are the ‘‘ Blessed’s.’’ Still another 
plan is to repeat a number of verses ar- 
ranged alphabetically. Thus, A. ‘‘A good 
name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches.’’ 8B. ‘* Be ye kind to one another.’’ 
C. ‘‘ Create in me aclean heart.”’ D. ‘‘ Do 
unto others as you would that men should 
do to you.’’ Not long ago I taught the 
verses regarding the sheep, in the roth 
chapter of John, and in connection we sang 
the ‘* Ninety and Nine.’’ At another time 
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we took up the verses touching on sowing 
and reaping, and sang Phoebe Cary’s 
beautiful hymn, ‘‘ Scatter Seeds of Kind- 
ness.”’ 

Occasionally I tell a Bible story. Very 
frequently I tell some little tale, historical 
or otherwise, clothing some particular moral 
truth that I wish to impress. If possible, I 
connect with the story a stanza or two of 
poetry, as ‘‘something to think about.’’ 
For instance, after telling a story that brings 
out the beauty of truthfulness, the class 
repeat— 

“*Tis a little thing to do, 

To speak the word that’s true, 

Yet truth is always best, 

And he who speaks is blest. 


“This you all must learn at length. 
Lies are weak and truth is strength; 
In fact there is nothing that keeps its youth, 
As far as I know—but a tree and truth.”’ 


Some practical illustration of true polite- 
ness is followed by— 


“‘ Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 


‘Hearts like doors will ope with ease, 
To very, very little keys, 
And just remember they are these, 
‘I thank you, sir,’ and ‘if you please.’ ”’ 

A good collection of such stories is given 
by Julia Dewey, published by the Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Boston. 

I have yet to mention the memorizing of 
verses, suitable to the season of the year. 
Susan Coolidge has a poem of which the 
children are very fond, beginning— 

‘“‘] will tell you how the leaves come down,” 

The great tree to his children said, 

‘You are getting sleepy, yellow and brown ; 

Yes, very sleepy, little red, 

It is quite time you went to bed.”’ 

The remaining verses are suggestive and 
pretty, and greatly appreciated by the little 
ones. Another writer of child-songs has 
given us these verses, which have, I believe, 
been set to music :— 


‘* Come, little leaves,”’ said the wind one day, 

“‘ Come over the meadow with me and play. 
Put on your dresses of red and gold. 
Winter is coming, the days grow cold.” 


‘As soon as the leaves heard the great wind 
call, 
Down they came fluttering, one and all. 
O’er the brown earth they danced and flew, 
Singing the soft little songs they knew.”’ 
Frequently you might allow the chil- 
dren to repeat verses learned at home and 
elsewhere. 
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The morning newspaper may be also an 
enjoyable part of the opening exercises. 
The interesting events of the previous day 
having been written on the board, the 
editor has the honor of reading his paper to 
the class. 

The time for prayers is varied. Some 
teachers prefer them first thing in the morn- 
ing, others later. It matters but little 
when they come, so long as they are never 
omitted. And here let me offer a sugges- 
tion. There are some little prayers that 
are so readily grasped by the children, and 
appeal so forcibly to their best natures, that 
I think we might make use of them in ad- 
dition to the Lord’s Prayer. 

This completes my list at present, but | 
am quite certain that the ingenuity and 
originality of many of my readers will add 
materially to it, perhaps double it. Let us 
think over the first twenty minutes of the 
day, and realize some of the ‘‘ golden oppor- 
tunities’’ they hold for us.—Canada Ld. 
Fournal. 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 
BY HENRY DRUMMOND, SCOTLAND. 


| WILL give a note or two, pretty much 
by the way of refreshing the memory 
about the Bible and how to look at it. 
First: Zhe Bible came out of religion, 
not religion out of the Bible. The Bible isa 
product of religion, not a cause of it. The 
war literature of America, which culminated, 
I suppose, in the publication of President 
Grant’s life, came out of the war; the war 
did not come out of the literature. And so 
in the distant past, there flowed among the 
nations of heathendom a small warm 
stream, like the Gulf Stream in the cold At- 
lantic—a small stream of religion ; and now 
and then, men, carried along by this stream, 
uttered themselves in words. The histori- 
cal books came out of facts ; the devotional 
books came out of experiences ; the letters 
came out of circumstances ; and the Gospels 
came out of all three. That is where the 
Bible came from. It came out of religion; 
religion did not come out ofthe Bible. You 
see the difference. The religion is not, 
then, in the writing alone; but in those 
facts, experiences, circumstances, in the 
history and development of a people led and 
taught by God. And it is not the words 


that are inspired so much as the men. 
Secondly: Zhese men were authors ; they 
were not pens. 


Their individuality comes 
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out on every page they wrote. They were 
different in mental and literary style ; in in- 
sight ; and even the same writer differs at 
different times. II Thessalonians, for ex- 
ample, is considerably beneath the level of 
Romans, and III John is beneath the level 
of I John. A man is not always at his best 
These writers did not know they were writ+ 
ing a Bible. 

Third: Zhe Bible is not a book; tt ts a 
library. It consists of sixty-six books. It 
is a great convenience, but in some respects 
a great misfortune, that these books have 
always been bound up together and given 
out as one book to the world, when they 
are not ; because that has led to endless mis- 
takes in theology and in practical life. 

Fourth: These books, which make up 
this library, written at intervals ot hundreds 
of years, were collected after the last of the 
writers was dead—long after—by human 
hands. Where were the books? ‘Take the 
New Testament. There were four lives of 
Christ. One was in Rome; one was in 
Southern Italy ; one was in Palestine ; one 
in Asia Minor. There were twenty-one 
letters. Five were in Greece and Mace- 
donia; five in Asia; one in Rome. The 
rest were in the pockets of private individ- 
uals. Theophilus had Acts. For example, 
the letter to the Galatians was written to 
the Church in Galatia. Somebody would 
make a copy or two, and put it into the 
hands of the members of the different 
churches, and they would find their way not 
only to the churches in Galatia, but after an 
interval to nearly all the churches. In 
those days the Christians scattered up and 
down through the world, exchanged copies 
of those letters, very much as geologists up 
and down the world exchange specimens of 
minerals at the present time, or entomolo- 
gists exchange specimens of butterflies. 
And after a long time a number of the 
books began to be pretty well known. In 
the third century the New Testament con- 
sisted of the following bocks: The four 
Gospels, Acts, thirteen letters of Paul, I 
John, I Peter; and in addition, the 
Epistles of Barnabas and Hermas. This 
was not called the New Testament, but the 
Christian Library. Then these last books 
were discarded. They ceased to be re- 
garded as upon the same level as the others. 
In the fourth century the canon was closed 
—that is to say, a list was made up of the 
books which were to be regarded as canoni- 
cal. And then long after that they were 
stitched together and made up into one 
book— hundreds of years after that. Who 
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made up the complete list? It was never 
formally made up. ‘The bishops of the dif- 
ferent churches would draw up a list each of 
the books that they thought ought to be put 
into this Testament. The churches also 
would give their opinion. Sometimes 
councils would meet and talk it over—dis- 
cuss it. Scholars like Jerome would investi- 
gate the authenticity of the different docu- 
ments, and there came to be a general con- 
sensus of the churches on the matter. But 
no formal closing of the canon was ever at- 
tempted. 

And lastly: All religions have their 
sacred books, just as the Christians have 
theirs. Why is it necessary to remind our- 
selves of that? If you ask a man why he 
believes such and such a thing, he will tell 
you, Because it is in the Bible. If you 
ask him, ‘‘ How do you know the Bible is 
true?’’ he will probably reply, ‘‘ Because it 
says so.’” Now, let that man remember 
that the sacred books of all the other re- 
ligions make the same claim ; and while it 
is quite enough among ourselves to talk 
about a thing being true because it is in the 
Bible, we come in contact with outsiders, 
and have to meet the skepticism of the day. 
We must go far deeper than that. The re- 
ligious books of the other religions claim to 
be far more divine in their origin than do 
ours. For example, the Mohammedans 
claim for the Koran—a large section of 
them, at least—that it was uncreated, and 
that it lay before the throne of God from 
the beginning of time. They claim it was 
put into the hands of the angel Gabriel, 
who brought it down to Mahomet, and dic- 
tated it to him, and allowed him at long in- 
tervals to have a look at the original book 
itself—bound with silk and studded with 
precious stones. That isa claim of much 
higher divinity than we claim for our book ; 
and if we simply have to rely upon the 
Bible’s testimony to its own verity, it is for 
the same reason the Mohammedan would 
have you believe his book, and the Hindu 
would have you put your trust in the 
Vedas. That is why thorough Bible study 
is of such importance. We can get to the 
bottom of truth in itself, and be able to 
give a reason for the faith that is in us. 

Now may I give you, before I stop, just 
a couple of examples of how the Bible came 
out of religion, and not religion out of the 
Bible? ‘Take one of the letters. Just see 
how it came out of the circumstances of the 
time. The first of the letters that was 


written will do very well as an example. It 
is the 1st Epistle to the Thessalonians. In 
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the year 52 Paul went to Europe. He 
spent three Sundays in Thessalonica, created 
a great disturbance by his preaching, and a 
riot sprang up, and his life was in danger. 
He was smuggled out of the city at night— 
not, however, before’ having founded a 
small church. He was unable 
to Thessalonica, although he tried it two or 
three times ; but he wrote a letter. That 
is the first letter to the Thessalonians. You 
see how it sprang out of the circumstances 
of the time. 

Take a second example. Let us take one 
of the lives of Christ. Suppose you take 
the life recorded: by Mark. Now, from in- 
ternal evidences you can make out quite 
clearly how it was written, by whom it was 
written, and to whom it was written. You 
understand at once it was written to a 
Roman public. If I were writing a letter 
to a red Indian I would make it very differ- 
ent from a letter I would write to a Euro- 
pean. Now, Mark puts in a number of 
points which he would not if he had been 
writing to Greeks. For example, Mark 


: 
to. go back 


almost never quotes prophecy. The 
Romans did not know anything about 
prophecy. ‘Then, he gives little explana- 


tions of Jewish customs. When I was 
writing home I had to give some little ex- 
planations of American customs—for ex- 
ample, Commencement Day. When Mark 
writes to Rome about things happening 
farther East, he gives elaborate explana- 
tions. Again, Mark is fond of Latin words 
—writing to the Latins, who could under- 
stand them. He talks about ‘‘ centurion,’’ 
‘*pretorium,’’ and _ others. Then, he 
always turns Jewish money into Roman 
money, just as I should say a book, if I were 
writing to Europe about it, costs two shil- 
lings, instead of fifty cents. Mark, for ex- 
ample, says, ‘‘two mites, which make a 
codrantes.’’ He refers to the coins which 
the Romans knew. 

In these ways we find out that the Bible 
came out of the circumstances and the 
places and the times in which it was written. 
Then if we will we can learn where Mark 
got his information, to a large extent. It 
is an extremely interesting study. I should 
like to refer you to Godet’s ‘‘ New Testa- 
ment Studies,’’ where you will get this 
worked out. Let me just indicate to you 
how these sources of information are arrived 
at—the principal sources of information. 
There are a number of graphic touches in 
the book which indicate an eye-witness. 
Mark himself could not have been an eye-wit- 
ness ; and yet there are a number of graphic 

















touches which show that he got his account 
from an eye-witness. You will find them 
for example, in Mark iv. 38; x. 50; vi. 31; 
vii. 34. You will find also graphic touches 
indicating an ear-witness—as if the voice 
lingered in the mind of the writer. For ex- 
ample, the reteution of Aramaic in v. 41 ; 
and in vii. 34—‘** Zalitha cumi ; Damsel, | 
say unto thee, arise.’’ He retained the 
Aramaic words Christ said, as I would say 
in Scotland, ‘‘ My wee lassie, rise up.’’ 
The very words lingered in his ear, and he 
put them in the original. Then there are 
occasional phrases indicating the moral im- 
pression produced—v. 15 ; x. 24; X. 32. 
Now, Mark himself was not either the eye- 
witness or ear-witness. There is internal 
evidence that he got his information from 
Peter. We know very well that Mark was 
an intimate friend of Peter’s. When Peter 
came to Mark’s house in Jerusalem, after he 
got out of prison, the very servant knew 
his voice, so that he must have been well 
known in the house. Therefore he was a 
friend of Mark’s. The coloring and notes 
seem to be derived from Peter. There isa 
sense of wonder and admiration which you 
find all through the book, very like Peter’s 
way of looking at things—i. a7; & 393 4 
45; ll. 12; v. 42; and a great many others. 
But, still more interesting, Mark quotes the 
words, ‘Get thee behind Me, Satan,’ 
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which were said to Peter’s shame, but he | 


omits the preceding words said to his honor 
—‘* Thou art Peter. On this rock,’’ and so 
on. Peter had learned to be humble when 
he was telling Mark about it. Compare 
Mark viii. 27-33, with Matthew’s account 
—xvi. 13-33. Mark also omits the fine 
achievement of Peter—walking on the lake. 
When Peter was talking to Mark he never 
said anything about it. Compare vi. 50 
with Matthew’s account—xiv. 28. And 
Mark alone records the two warnings given 
to Peter by the two cock-crowings, making 
his fall the more inexcusable. See Mark 
xiv. 30; also the 68th verse and the 72d. 
Peter did not write the book ; we know that, 
because Peter’s style is entirely different. 
None of the four Gospels have the names of 
the writers attached tothem. We have had 
to find all these things out; but Mark’s 
Gospel is obviously made up of notes from 
Peter’s evangelistic addresses. 

So we see from these simple examples 
how human a book the Bible is, and how 
the Divinity in it has worked through hu- 
man means. The Bible, in fact, has come 
out of religion; not religion out of the 
Bible. 
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PROPER EDUCATION. 
BY DAVID SWING, CHICAGO. 


HE annual day has come upon which we 

contribute for the support of our mis- 
sion school. The work which this congre- 
gation began ten years ago in a populous 
but neglected portion of the city has stimu- 
lated all other denominations to similar 
good works, and now our Clybourne Street 
Mission is only one among many in the one 
locality. These new movements have cut 
off a part of our area, but the congregation 
still has all the little minds and hearts it can 
care for. The kindergarten contains about 
240 children, the industrial school goo, the 
Sunday-school about 1,200. All the forms 
of teaching have been carried on as usual. 
This congregation may well acknowledge 
the assistance rendered all winter in the Sun- 
day-school by students of the McCormick 
Theological Seminary. 

The students who thus aided you gained 
as much as they gave, for they learned 
among those wild children how open the 
natural heart is to the entrance of light, 
how it responds to friendship, giving like 
for like, and learning also what a large 
part education must play in the construction 
of society. 

It is not necessary to speak to- day upon 
the value of education for wild children, for 
all our youth, rich or poor, high or low, 
fall under the same group of mental and 
moral laws. The philosophy for an army of 
mission children is the philosophy for all 
those gayly-dressed beauties which adorn 
the boulevards and avenues. The meaning 
of a mission school is found in the fact that 
we must carry to all the poor regions the 
laws of mind and heart which apply to the 
most highly-favored homes. Nature has not 
one kind of snow for the rich and another 
kind for the poor, has not several kinds of 
sunshine. Thus nature made only one set 
of educational laws. A mission is a place 
at which a few persons attempt to teach the 
lessons of a universal humanity. The best 
way to study a mission is to study ourselves. 
The highest need of one man is the highest 
need of all men. 


PROPER EDUCATION, 


The greatest task of the day is the proper 
education of all the young minds. ‘This 


question of instruction touchesall the avenues 
and streets and country roads, and is so 
large that it dwarfs the problems of tariff 
When a nation possesses 


and free trade. 
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40,000,000 of souls the question, What to 
make of them? becomes very large. It 
would be bad policy to let them run to 
waste like a neglected field or a deserted 
house. The only policy worth thinking of 
is that which contemplates the happiness of 
a country which shall contain 60,000,000 
of noble characters. The policy may in 
part fail, but no other idea, in comparison 
with this, is worthy of a single dollar ora 
single thought. 

The poet who composed these words: 
‘God satisfieth the longing soul. The 
hungry soul he filleth with good,’’ although 
he lived many generations ago, must be 
confessed to have read truly the human sit- 
uation and problem, for there is abundant 
arrangement made for filling with good all 
the hungry souls in the wide world. 


YOUTH IN THREE CLASSES. 


Our youth may be divided into three 
classes—the empty-headed, the hearts badly 
filled, and the hearts well filled. The efforts 
of church, state and home, should be to 
coax, allure, or drive all our youth into this 
highest class. If the hungry soul can be 
filled with good, by all means lét the task 
be done. No heart ought to be a desert if 
it can easily be made into a garden. If 
there is a world, a universe to be put into 
each mind, it is a great pity that millions 
should go along empty-headed through 
their three-score years. 

It is an impressive scene to note the faces 
of a thousand mission children when they 
are listening to some delightful speaker, 
man or woman, who knows much about God 
and man and life! No hungry flock of 
sheep ever ran through a gate into a meadow 
with more delight than that with which 
these intellects reach out after ideas. All 
the upturned faces ask is that that which is 
given them be real, palatable food. By na- 
ture all children are hungry; but they are 
seldom hungry enough to induce them to 
mistake chips and straw for good, sweet 
bread. 


INTELLECTUAL PROSPERITY. 


All who have spoken to children have 
found that like little lambs they know the 
difference between the dead straw of last 
year and the grass of this month of May. 
It is now admitted that the world is richer 
than ever before in intellectual prosperity. 
It contains all the stored-up wealth of the 
whole past, and to this it has added the 
amazing products of the modern centuries. 
The grain stored in the warehouses, the gold 
and silver heaped up in our nation’s treas- 
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ury, are only emblems of the intellectual 
treasures now within the reach of all. In- 
vestigation, discovery, history, poetry, 
morals, every form of useful and beautiful 
truth, is here waiting to be taken by some 
out-reaching hand. The printing press has 
attended the new mental activity, and has 
given to the public all the best thoughts of 
pulpit, senate, laboratory, studio and gar- 
ret. Books are abundant and cheap. In 
the fifth century Jerome made himself a 
bankrupt by buying a copy of Origen. 
King Albert gave one of his estates for a 
book on the geography of the world. A 
religious man gave 200 sheep for a small 
book of sermons. 


MINDS NEED NOT BE EMPTY. 


As late as the fourteenth century men 
gave $200 for a volume which can now be 
secured for 50 cents. When words were 
made one by one with a pen it was out of 
the question for the public to have minds 
full of the world’s thought and history. 

It would seem, therefore, inexcusable 
and criminal in any mind that it should go 
empty all through these modern years. But 
millions, even the majority, would thus 
move along were they not guided somewhat 
in their youth. The abundance and cheap- 
ness of knowledge avail nothing to a young 
mind which loves stupidity or ignorance 
and vice. There are persons within twenty 
miles of Niagara or the ocean who never 
saw either of these objects. You would put 
up some lunch in a box and walk twenty 
miles rather than live within the sound of 
the cataract without ever seeing that tum- 
bling river. The great sea, so historic, so 
romantic jin its peace, so sublime in its 
storm, would make the twenty miles only a 
rich journey for June or October. Each mile 
would be beautified by the pageantry along 
the road. Spring and autumn would be all 
the chariot your soul would need for the 
trip. But, who are you? You who would 
thus walk are some educated person, to 
whose mind history and genius have given 
the cataract and ocean. 

EDUCATION’S WORK. 


Education brought these objects to you 
by making you able to appreciate them. 
They do not exist until you love them. It 
is said that in English islands of twenty 
miles diameter there are men who have 
never been to see the vast water that sur- 
rounds their homes. ‘This is because there 
is no ocean to them, none to a mind which 
does not long to see it. These laborers 
would rather possess a pot of beer and a 

















pipe of tobacco than have the education of 
a Milton or the eloquence of a Burke. The 
world comes only to the intense longings of 
the soul. Pliny would not buy farms which 
adjoined each other. He wanted them a 
league apart, that he might have the joy of 
riding slowly from one toanother. Educa- 
tion had lifted the veil from the trees and 
the wagon-road and had made him wish to 
pass in a slow chariot along the blessed 
miles. He did not want a fast team, for he 
studied as he went. 

However abundant and cheap and good 
literature may be in our period, the mind 
will not turn to it until some older, nobler 
mind first lead it or push it. Here and 
there will come some exception. 


LAW OF THE SOUL. 


A few minds are from the cradle self- 
moved ; but the law of the soul is that it 
waits for some one who has gone over the 
path to point out to it the way. As fire 
comes from fire, as life comes from life, so 
our personal education starts in some one 
who is glowing with its flame. All culture 
isa contagion. We touch some one who 
has the strange passion, and lo! we have 
also the divine madness. An agnostic com- 
plains that a good God should have permit- 
ted a disease to be catching, but it should 
seem an offset to such cruelty that the Crea- 
tor should have ordered the noble longings 
of education to pass from heart to heart un- 
til all Greece had contracted literature from 
Homer, until Dante and Shakespeare had 
carried the seeds of this madness to myriads 
of their race. 

The great task of our times is therefore 
that of giving each young person a first im- 
pulse toward the world of truth, beauty and 
right. These will be nothing to them un- 
til they love something. The kindergarten 
philosophy is fully aware of this fact, and it 
takes the mind when it has been laughing, 
eating and rollicking for four years, and 
teaches it to play with forms, tasks and ideas 
which are in harmony with the utility and 
beauty io be met with in after life. 

THE LOGIC OF A CHILD. 


The child plays with its own logic, 
memory and taste. It begins to mark the 
grace of a circle, the symmetry of a block- 
house, the beauty of a little garden, the 
pleasure of a song, the charm of colors. By 
the time it is eight years old it has played itself 
into no little of power; it has formed at- 
tachments to truth and thought; it has be- 
gun to satisfy a longing soul. It stands an 


advancing mind in the borders of immensity. 
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With the majority of these children not 
only is the misfortune of an empty mind es- 
caped, but so also do they escape the calam- 
ity of amind filled with profanity, vulgarity, 
and vice. The kindergarten or the homes 
which are full of its form of education, are 
saviors of the little ones not only by the 
blessing they bring to the mind but also by 
the deep injury they keep out. An empty 
mind is a sad scene, but it is a blessed sight 
compared with the spectacle of a mind full 
of sin and all the forms of degradation. 
PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN. 

The satirists, and the pictorial weeklies 
are full of allusions to the new form of young 
manhood, that kind of youth that dresses so 
exquisitely, that carries a small cane, that 
speaks in a language which possesses no con- 
sonants, that loves the avenues, the steam- 
ship, and all foreign scenes. Socrates is 
pictured as looking at one of these youths 
and asking what it may be? But there is a 
redeeming quality in these young men, for 
they often possess taste in manners, morals, 
dress, and art ; and therefore they are far 
more welcome to our Nation than the brutal- 
ized youths who possess no manners, no 
education, no morals, who pollute their soul 
and body with drunkenness and all vice. 
Far better a youth full of personal vanity 
than a youth full of degradation, having in 
his ruined mind and heart no sense of shame. 

It is well to remember that all these edu- 
cational schools and forces are not com- 
pelled to fill to the full all these young 
hearts. The mind being infinite, to fill it 
full would be a costly task. Philanthropy 
of church and state would fail under such an 
expenditure of time and gold. What so- 
ciety must do is to start the young mind 
upon the noble road, and soon it will run 
onward alone. If you will teach a child to 
love nature for a few years, it will love nature 
forever. Lead it along the path of music 
for one season, and it will follow that path 
with growing delight for a hundred years. 

THE HEART OF A CHILD. 

Teach a child about the stars and the sea, 
and in all the summer nights of life it will 
look up to the heavens with wonder, and 
will always watch from every hill top fora 
glimpse of the ocean. We do not have to 
educate our children ; we need only set the 
wheels to going, and then the young heart 
turns them, and as the head grows older the 
more rapidly the wheels will run. We plant 
a wheat field, but we do not have to make 
the wheat. The crusaders planted some 
little Lebanon cedars in England, but they 
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did not make those vast trees which wave at 
Warwick. The 600 years which followed 
the returning knights made giant trunks 
and branches out of the little shrubs. 

It need not be amazing that many of the 
greatest men of the world had in early life 
only a little schooling. Some of them 
crossed the school-house door only a little 
part of a few winters. These facts, so fre- 
quent in the history of greatness, prove that 
education is only a starting of the wheels. 
The school-house is only an awakening in 
the morning, and is not the whole day. 
The school-book is the invitation to a great 
banquet, but it is not the great feast. 


SENSIBILITY OF THE MIND. 


In the cases of great men with little 
schooling, these minds happened to possess 
a sensibility which made an hour equal to a 
common year. In material things there are 
what are called highly inflammable sub- 
stances. It takes a great shovelful of hot 
coals to start a fire of green wood, but a 
spark will make instantaneous havoc of a 
magazine of powder. Jean Paul Richter, 
watching a thunderstorm and noting how 
when one dark cloud drew near another, 
each began to be streaked with fire and to 
roar with thunder, called them the ‘‘ pow- 
der-houses’’ of the sky. Thus have there 
always been a few minds which a spark 
could set on fire. Many of us were green 
wood and had to be set on fire only with 
many a shovelful of hot coals; but both 
kinds of souls are valuable and attractive 
when the flame once gets fully under way. 
The man whom only a thousand books 
could awaken, and the man who was made 
by one book, come to the same grand des- 
tiny in life’s long sweep. Beyond the thir- 
tieth year these men walked side by side. 

READ HOMER. 


Many allusions are made to some great 
man who read only Homer. This kind of 
man had begun to be a subject of dinner- 
table gossip as far back as in 1700, for then 
the Duke of Buckinghamshire published 
these lines: 


Read Homer once and you can read no more, 
For all books else appear so mean, so poor; 
Verse will seem prose ; but still persist to read, 
And Homer wili be all the book you need. 


Not a very true stanza, but valuable be- 
cause it contains the truth that a book or a 
teacher may so start the soul out upon wings 
that it will never again creep into the dust. 
Homer can start a meditation and an en- 
thusiasm that will never end. Homer can 
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insert the word liberty into his lines, and 
then the United States can spring up and 
pour more meaning into the old term. He 
can speak of religion, and then can come our 
period and pour into the term a world of 


love and hope of which Homer never 
dreamed. ‘Thus one great book recalls the 


whole realm of thought. 

Modern adult life is, therefore, bound to 
look down in mercy upon all child-life, and 
give to it that taste and impulse which may 
send it along the right path. Not all chil- 
dren will follow the mental and moral path, 
but without this helping touch of education 
none will find it or follow it. We might as 
well expect each child to make its own 
language as to start its own education. 

EDUCATION NOT A PRODUCT. 

Education, just like language, is not the 
product or the property of man; it is the 
property of a race. It must be handed to 
each child, rich or poor, that is born into 
this world. As the human young cannot 
make their own living, but must be fed and 
sheltered, so they cannot start their own 
education. 

One of the greatest calamities that can 
befall a child is to have around its cradle 
empty-headed parents. Of course, to have 
criminal .parents is a worse fate; but all 
children must live at a disadvantage when 
they possess parents who do not know any- 
thing, and who are wholly satisfied with the 
situation. To many children who need 
mental and spiritual bread these empty- 
headed parents give only a stone. The 
children are well scolded and well whipped, 
but they are never inspired. By the timea 
child is five years old the world ought to be 
known to it only as the noble land of God, 
a vast park made by the Almighty, to whose 
praise each bird sings its song and each 
flower flaunts its colored flag. One by one 
should come to this little mind the princi- 
ples of love, justice, and beauty. The great 
college course comes too late unless it comes 
to a young heart which already feels the 
presence of an amazing scene. 

COLLEGE LIFE. 


Young men and young women should go 
to college not because their minds are 
empty, but because their hearts are full— 
full of appreciation and longings. The 
home, the State, and the church should give 
to every child an opportunity at least to 
drink a few draughts from the old Pierian 
spring. Some might not like the taste, but 


to nearly all human lips a few cups from that 
spring have brought a thirst which no years 
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could remove. It is the magic fountain of 
our world. At the brink of that fountain 
you were all transformed. All other elixirs 
are the inventions of fancy. This one is a 
grand reality. We have now Germany, 
France, England and America, because the 
ancestors of those millions drank of this 
spring of emotion and knowledge. 

A recent traveler in Africa gives an ac- 
count of one negro chief who possessed some 
taste, some learning in common things and 
quite a strong reasoning power, but this 
traveler adds that this chief, Khama, is prob- 
ably the only negro in Africa whose biogra- 
phy would be worth the writing. It is a 
sad thought, that in Africa millions live and 
die without possessing greatness enough to 
make up a single page of historic literature. 


CHILDREN’S OPINION. 


In our land there can be found thousands 
of children twelve years old whose opinions 
and beliefs and feelings, if all written down, 
would form a religion for a great age or the 
politics for a great people. And yet in our 
land there are still too many young souls 
that are left to live in a degradation akin to 
barbarism itself. There is no school, or 
church, or friend, to lead them through the 
first steps of wise training to a human form 
of existence. 

It follows therefore that all young chil- 
dren are entitled to an early assistance along 
the path of religion. But the only religion 
which the world dares teach them is those 
truths which can satisfy the longing soul. 
It must fill the hungry soul with good. The 
modern men and women must ask their own 
hearts what religious thoughts have most 
blessed them in all the past years of sadness 
and happiness. Not long since :t was asked 
of many great men what books had most 
helped them along the upward path. Some 
replied with the name of Homer, some with 
the name of Bacon; some Newton, some 
Dante, some Bunyan. It should be asked 
of our age what Christian or religious doc- 
trines have brought it the most of righteous- 
ness and the most of peace. Thus ques- 
tioning itself, it can soon discover what 
lessons to read to the new generation. If 
the public follows this law of selection the 
youth will not be amazed and shocked in 
after life at the ideas allotted to them when 
they were young. As manhood and woman- 
hood never complain that their parents 


taught their childhood to love music and 

tlowers, so there is a religion the early faith 

in which no after years can ever regret. 
But it is not the religion which lay re- 
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pulsively around the feet of Voltaire and 
Thomas Paine, contradicting all the acta 
of reason and all the emotions of the spirit. 
There is a religion of principles, a religion 
of righteousness, love, beauty, hope, and of 
all mental grandeur, whose divine colors 
| grow more brilliant as reason and sentiment 
increase. ‘True in youth, in old age they 
have become sublime. 

Not only must this congregation continue 
to teach its mission children, but it must 
teach itself in its mature life that God has 
made the universe so vast and rich that it 
can satisfy that longing soul. There is no 
reason why any mind should pass along empty 
| from birth to death. Ample arrangements 

have been made for a full feast for each hun- 
gry soul. When one attempts to enumerate 
«the viands at this great supper of humanity, 
to count the principles, the truths, the high 
pursuits, the beauties, the arts, the scenes, 
the colors, the sounds, the religion, the 
friendships, and the inexpressible emotions, 
the heart ceases to complain of an empty 
career, and wonders if the Creator who 
spread such a banquet, will not in mercy 
wave over it the banner of an endless life. 
— Chicago Inter- Ocean. 
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‘COMMIT TO MEMORY.”’ 


BREAD OF INTELLECTUAL AND SPIRITUAL 
LIFE—-GEMS AND GOLD OF LITERATURE. 


BY J. P. McCASKEY. 


'T’HE favorite books of Tennyson were the 

Bible and Shakspeare. He once advised 
a boy to read daily at least one verse of 
the former and some lines from the latter. 
‘* The Bible,’’ he said, ‘‘ will teach you how 
to speak to God; Shakspeare will teach you 
how to speak to your fellows.’’ It is well 
also to commit to memory many of these 
and other precious things, and thus make 
them our own in a way that the mere read- 
ing of them can never do. 

‘*To what extent should the child mem- 
orize?’’ Of all people perhaps teachers are 
most to be congratulated upon the oppor- 
tunities their work affords for good to them- 
selves and others. The best thought, most 
suggestive and most helpful, of the choice 
spirits of the ages, in its finest expression, 
is theirs—if they will have it. But is any- 
thing more true of thousands of teachers 
than that, in the midst of plenty, they starve 
their own souls and those of their pupils ? 
Shall the memory be merely a sort of refuse 
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chamber of odds and ends of personal ex- 
perience, a junk-shop collection of things 
of little value, or shall it be a treasure 
chamber filled with things of inestimable 
value, and radiant with light and beauty ? 

Let the habit of committing to memory 
be formed early. Let it be continued 
through school days, and all the after years 
of life. We shall thus become educated in 
a high and true sense—/ed, for that is what 
the word means, upon intellectual manna 
which might well be the food of angels. 
We shall be educated, because widely famil- 
iar with the very best prose and verse in the 
literature of the world, and quickly and 
gladly responsive to the thought of the 
author. Not a few of these gems—‘ their 
price above rubies’’—are short as to num- 
ber of lines and occupy but little space in 
print, as ‘‘Abou Ben Adhem,’’ ‘* Ozyman- 
dias,’’ ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,’’ and a hundred 
others. 

How many teachers can repeat accurately 
a half-dozen of the psalms, or a dozen choice 
poems of moderate length which the world 
has taken to its heart, or a like number of 
fine things in prose? How many have their 
pupils to commit these things to memory ? 
They are the finest of the wheat, and they 
remain when the chaff and saw-dust of non- 
essentials in arithmetic, grammar, geogra- 
phy, and other branches are utterly blown 
away. Securely garnered in the memory, 
these things lift the life by lifting the 
thought, the love. They elevate the entire 
being into a finer and purer atmosphere, 
make distasteful things that are low and 
mean, present new ideals and new aspira- 
tions. Through them more and more we 
walk by faith in the unseen. And of all 
education—all feeding of mind and heart 
from childhood to old age—this is the rarest 
and the best. 

Often a single poem made one’s own in 
youth influences thought and character and 
affords gratification for a life-time. <A few 
days, since a gentleman remarked in our 
hearing: ‘‘I thank the teacher who made 
me commit Bryant’s ‘ Thanatopsis’ to mem- 
ory. I didn’t want to do it, but he com- 
pelled it. [have thanked him ever since, 
and much more as a man than when a boy.’’ 
It is quite possible for pupils to do fairly 
good work in the ordinary branches of 
school training, and yet to have one or two 
things like this stand out above everything 
else, to be remembered for a life-time with 
gladness and gratitude. Is there not a sug- 


gestion here for the thoughtful teacher ? 
We like the practical thought of Tenny- 
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son, which makes one part of this work all 
the while moral and religious. Let the se- 
lections for the week be, if possible, two in 
number, the first from the Bible or sacred 
song, and the second from the world of lit- 
erature, prose or verse, in other directions 
—say, the ninetieth psalm and ‘‘Lincoln’s 
speech at Gettysburg;’’ or “ Lead Kindlv 
Light’’ and Longfellow’s *‘ Psalm of Life ;’’ 
or the twenty-third psalm and Lowell’s 
**Qnce to Every Man or Nation;”’ or 
the nineteenth psalm and ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home;’’ or ** My Country ,Tis of Thee’’ 
and ‘‘ The Chambered Nautilus;’’ or the 
thirteenth chapter of Corinthians, and ‘‘The 
Last Rose of Summer;’’ or any others of 
hundreds of good things moral, religious, 
patriotic, descriptive, or sentimental in the 
best sense of the word, that we should all be 
very glad to have securely lodged in the 
memory. And let the teacher always com- 
mit to memory what is here required of the 
pupil. Should two each week be one too 
many, let the selections alternate, sacred 
and secular, one each week. 

Memorize accurately. Get it as the au- 
thor left it, the exact words he used, and 
each word in its place. See the capital let- 
lers, the spelling and meaning of unusual 
words, and the punctuation marks, so that 
you could write it as ‘‘copy’’ for the prin- 
ter. This requires care, close observation, 
thought, and encourages the habit of close 
attention. In committing to memory also 
try to see the page in your mind as it lay 
before you. 

An aid of some value is to use the pencil 
and the ordinary ‘‘ four and tally’’ count. 
For each stroke, with the pencil held upon 
it, repeat the sentence, or line, or verse, 
or selection. This enables the pupil to keep 
ready count of the number of times he or 
she has repeated it. For atime the school 
might do this work aloud and in unison, so ‘ 
that all would fall in with the method. This 
means close strain upon the attention, but 
it means definite result as well. 

Each pupil should have a blank book in 
which these things may be written from 
dictation or copied from the blackboard. 
Such book will be highly prized in after 
years. 

Too much space has already been taken 
up by this article, But there may be some 
who are sufficiently interested to commit to 
memory the following brief lines at intervals 
during the week of Institute, for the pleasure 
of ‘‘ knowing them in the dark.’’ For their 
gratification we take the risk of making it 
still longer. If you don’t know ‘‘Aboy 
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Ben Adhem’’ by Leigh Hunt, you ought to 
be familar with it. And that you may have 
it if you want it, here it is: 


Abou Ben Adhem—may his tribe increase ! — 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 


Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘‘What writest thou?"’ The vision raised its 
head, 

And with a voice made all of sweet accord, 

Answered, ‘‘ The names of those who love the 
Lord.”’ 


“Andis mine one ?’’said Abou. ‘“ Nay, not so,”’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still, and said, ‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.” 


The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had 
blessed 

And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


And this gem from Jean Ingelow: 


Take joy home, 

And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her ; 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 

It is a comely fashion to be glad: 

Joy is the grace we say to God. 


There is a rest remaining. Hast thou sinned ? 
There is a sacrifice. Lift up thy héad: 
The lovely world and the over-world alike 
Ring with a song eterne, a happy rede: 

“Thy Father loves thee.”’ 


And ‘Crossing the Bar,’’ written by 
Alfred Tennyson when he was eighty years 
of age, which was sung in Westminster Ab- 
bey at his funeral, and a part of which was 
embroidered upon his pall : 


Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me ! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless 
deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 
For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have {crossed the bar. 
Lancaster Inquirer InstituteSSupplement. 
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HOME-MADE CHARTS. 


BY RHODA LEE. 





GREAT deal of board-work is neces- 
[\ sary in all primary classes. Sorry 
teaching we should do without our chalk 
and black-boards. At the same time I feel 
confident that we have been using these too 
much of late. ‘‘ What can we substitute ?”’ 
you ask; ‘‘ what can.lessen this work ?”’ 
These questions are being answered to-day 
in a great many classes by the introduction 
of home-made charts. Think of the lists of 
difficult, unphonetic words you write on 
your board session after session. Call be- 
fore your mind the reading, gymnastics, 
busy-work, language and music exercises 
you have given in the last term, and what 
an endless procession of dancing hiero- 
glyphics must pass before your sight. Good 
and useful exercises we repeat frequently, 
and as our black-board space is limited, we 
are forced to write them again and again. 
The chart does away with all this. The 
work once written is in permanent form, 
ready for reference or use at any time or on 
all occasions. 

Let me tell you how I made my chart. 
First, the frame. This consists of a pole 
about five feet in height, on a stand, with a 
slightly ornamental cross bar at the top. 
This, one of my small brothers put together, 
and after a coat or two of varnish it really 
looked quite respectable. Then, at a hard- 
ware store I invested in a dozen sheets of 
heavy manilla paper, two and a-half feet 
long by two broad. Adding to this a blue 
and red oil-crayon, we were ready for work. 
The oil-crayon is to be preferred, as it does 
not rub in the least, but other crayons 
or pencils will answer as well if properly 
handled. After arranging each sheet with 
suitable exercises, as I found time, the 
whole was fastened to the cross-bar, and 
the chart was in a primitive fashion com- 
plete. 

The reading chart which I have used for 
some time suggested the usefulness of one 
for language. This I have made, and will 
indicate briefly the work of each page. 
Some of the work, strictly speaking, should 
be termed reading. In the ordinary use of 
these terms, language and reading, they are 
very different ; but when we come to assign 
slate-work, we find it difficult to draw the 
line of discrimination. However, the fol- 
lowing exercises are all intended to furnish 
interesting and developing busy-work for 
the children at their desks :— 
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CONTENTS OF LANGUAGE CHART. 


1 and 2. Colored pictures from Graphic, 
Illustrated News, etc., from which to write 
stories. 

3. Write words containing ‘‘sh,’’ ‘‘ th,’’ 
sch,” ‘oo,’ *‘wh,’’ etc. 

4. Make words ending in “at, 
Sng,” ** ate,’” etc. 

5. Make words out of the following :— 

Mediterranean, Misrepresentation, Inter- 
colonial. 

6. Write words containing two, three and 
four letters, etc. 

(Books may be used for this.) 

7. Make a statement about each of the 
following: Birds, horses, dogs, fish, lions, 
chickens, hens, girls, bees, wasps, boys, 
ducks. 

8. Write opposites of—Strong, smooth, 
heavy, sour, high, long, early, brittle, nar- 
row, deep. 

Fill out the blanks in the following : 

1. As sour as 


‘é ot,’ 























2. As strong as 

3- As smooth as 

4. As brittle as ) 
5. As as a stone. 
6. As as glass. 
7. As —— as silk. 

8. As as vinegar. 


9. Write sentences beginning with the 
following words: Was, were, am, is, what, 
where, why, hath, etc. 

Fill in the following : 











The boys at school. 
John has to the rink. 
I the lightning. 


Tom the first snowflake. 
10. Answer the following questions in 
complete sentences : 
1. What is your name? 
Where do you live? 
How old are you? 
What school do you attend? 
Who is your teacher ? 
What have you learned this week ? 

11. Use in sentences—pail, pale, meat, 
meet, their, there, rode, road, hear, here, 
weak, week, fare, fair, great, grate, sail, 
sale, stare, stair, dear, deer, tale, tail. 

12. (a) Write a conversation between— 

1st. The stove and the kettle. 
2d. A bee and a flower. 

3d. The wind and the leaves, 
(6) A story about Christmas. 
(¢) The story of a picnic. 

It is well to leave a few blank pages at 
the back, in which to place additional exer- 
cises that will suggest themselves in the 
course of the term. In higher classes ab- 
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breviations, letters of various kinds, adver- 
tisements, applications and business forms 
might form part of the chart. Sentences 
illustrating punctuation might also be used. 

This list is given merely as a sample of 
what may be done in this direction. In 
making a chart we should consider the need 
of the class. At the same time, make it as 
comprehensive as possible. Charts are a 
boon to the primary teacher. Once use 
them, and you will never willingly be with- 
out them.— Zoronto Ed. Fournal. 
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GEORGE HOWLAND. 

HE announcement of Mr. Howland’s 

sudden death on October 22, brings 
with startling force to a large circle of 
friends and co-workers, Who next? Mr. 
Howland viewed the civic parade in Chi- 
cago on Thursday, having an uncomfortable 
experience, as others did, in the immense 
crowd at the corner of Clark and Adams. 
However, on Friday and Saturday he 
seemed as well as usual, a warm friend bid- 
ding him good-night in his room about 9 p. 
m. Saturday, without any indication of ill- 
ness. When he was called to breakfast 
Sunday morning no response came from his 
room, and his friends found him sitting ona 
lounge with his head leaning over a rest and 
apparently asleep. But he was dead and his 
body was cold. The covers of his bed were 
turned down, a night-robe lay on top, and 
he was partially undressed. The circum- 
stances all indicated that he died without a 
struggle, and probably without a warning, 
while preparing to retire shortly after his 
friend left him the evening before. The 
doctors pronounced the cause of his death 
to be that insidious one, heart failure, possi- 
bly induced by rheumatism, from which Mr. 
Howland had suffered at intervals for several 
years. His funeral took place from the 
Union Park Congregational Church, Chi- 
cago. The city Board of Education and the 
Principals and Superintendents attended in 
a body, and the public schools were closed. 
A large number of prominent citizens paid 
their respects to their departed friend and 
teacher. 

Mr. Howland was born 68 years ago in 
Conway, Mass., where he always spent a 
portion of every summer vacation, as he did 
much of the time since he resigned his posi- 
tion a year ago as Superintendent of the 
Chicago schools. His father was a carpen- 
ter and builder, and also owned a farm, on 
which his boys worked. George graduated 
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from Amherst College in 1850. For two 
years he taught in the public schools, and 
for five years filled the position of instructor 
in Amherst. He came to Chicago in 1858 
and entered the Central High School as a 
teacher, becoming principal of it two years 
later and holding the position for twenty 
years. In 1880 he was elected Superin- 
tendent of Schools, which office he held 
until he resigned in 1891. He served two 
terms as trustee of Amherst College, and one 
term as member and President of the Illinois 
State Board of Education. He was also a 
member of the Chicago Literary Club from 
its beginning, as well as of the Chicago and 
the University clubs. 

His habits, tastes and achievements were 
those of the student rather than those of the 
educator or the active worker for others. A 
translation in verse of Homer and Virgil 
and a volume of addresses on educational 
matters attest his literary skill. A work on 
the essentials of English Grammar by his 
hand is now going through the press. 

It is vain to express regret over the end- 
ing of a Jife which so nearly filled the 
allotted period of threescore years and ten. 
As indicated by the circumstances his death 
was quick, painless, and without warning, a 
death which all of us would choose could 
we decide the manner in which we shall 
cross the bar. He felt that his life work 
was really ended, and there can be no doubt 
but that if his own real self could have been 
heard at the last moment, his words would 
have been, ‘‘It is well.’’—-/ntelligence. 


TRIBUTE OF PROF. DAVID SWING. 


Eighteen years of youth and fifty years of 
teacher make up the outline of George 
Howland’s life. Along with many of the 
useful men of this country, he came to his 
profession by way of a farm and a moderate 
poverty. The old farm and poverty were 
for the past seventy-five years an American 
means of making good men. They drew 
out the mind’s common sense and taught it 
habits of industry. When man is weary at 
nightfall he has the most possible of common 
sense. And in farm life the industry is not 
to be lightly esteemed. It is the soul of 
agriculture. When the frost goes out of the 
ground the farmer must be on hand with his 
plow ; when the wheat is yellow he must be 
in the field ; when the meadow invites him 
he must accept the invitation. The farm 
never accepts regrets. Were it not for the 


moderate poverty which used to hang over 
the farmhouse, the industry might have been 
less marked in the owners of the ground. 
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In all the more remote years the man who 
owned land was too poor to hire a substi- 
tute. He had to appear in person at the 
rising of the sun. This early life on the 
farm will explain much in the history of 
this friend, who went to church in this city 
eighteen years without missing a Sunday, 
and who after teaching fifty years was al- 
most heart-broken over the idea of leaving 
forever the schoolhouse door. 

The early farm life helped his poetic na- 
ture to reach something of power; for how- 
ever much beauty there may be within city 
walls—beauty of architecture, of painting, 
statuary, and music—when one thinks of 
what affects most a young heart, one must 
admit that a spring or autumn in a great 
outdoors will surpass in athletic force all the 
splendor a town can boast. It is quite 
probable that in the manufacture of poets 
all the display of a city is less powerful than 
the white elders which blossom along the 
old farm fence. Shelley wrote of the sky- 
lark, not of the Pantheon. 

The farm, too, is the home of that kind of 
solitude which is almost equal to a classical 
education; that solitude composed of the 
absence of noisy, artless men and things, and 
the presence of the ten thousand beauties 
which are as still and sweet as the sky. 

Mr. Howland did not attempt to be or 
become a poet. He was poetical by nature, 
and this tendency was gratified and en- 
larged by his life-long relations to Homer 
and Virgil. Those old authors he studied 
and taught and translated and loved. Had 
he been an ambitious and talkative man, 
those authors would have made his life elo- 
quent in many a public hour, but she sun 
of George Howland rose and set in the 
schoolhouse. The Virgil he loved was busy 
in the schoolhouse and the Homer he most 
admired was the oue who was singing his 
immortal songs to the young people in their 
happy school days. And around this grand 
teacher all school days were happy. 

Mr. Howland possessed mental gifts which 
might, perhaps, have made him something 
else than what he was. Of possibilities the 
world is full; but soctety is often glad that 
some man was nothing else than what he 
was. It is glad over those strokes of fate 
which shaped Thomas Arnold and Horace 
Mann into school teachers. Pestalozzi 
might have been ‘‘something else.’? He 
did, indeed, study for the pulpit, and did 
advance so far as to preach a few sermons; 
but if the millions of children of the Chris- 
tian world could know the name which has 





most blessed their tender years they would 
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rejoice over that day which changed the, 
man from preacher to lawyer, from lawyer 
to writer, and from writer to a great school- 
master of those little ones whom Christ was 
the first to love. 

The fate which made George Howland a 
schoolmaster was a fortunate one for him 
and us. The welfare of each home, each 
town and the nation was hanging upon the 
public education. When a “nation came 
asking society to govern itself, it came de- 
manding universal intelligence. A mon- 
archy may mean the intelligence of one 
man, but a republic means the intelligence 
and morality of the whole people. The mo- 
ment a nation was founded, the school- 
teacher began to assume a usefulness beyond 
that of a general in the army; for a nation 
could not live by bayonets, but only by 
public enlightenment. The greatness of 
the nation depends wholly upon the great- 
ness and goodness of the individual citizen. 
Such a national fact soon created a great 
profession. If one goes back one hundred 
years one finds three learned pursuits,—the 
law, medicine, and theology. In the old 
world the army was also a path of fame. 
In the limits of the last fifty years there has 
come a new and vast profession,—that of 
the teacher. If one will count the millions 
of money which each state of the union is 
spending on public education, if one will 
note the rapid founding and rising of col- 
leges and great schools, schools which are 
appearing as if by magic all along from the 
Pacific coast to New England, one will feel 
that the age of the school teacher has at last 
come. 

Into this new form of human movement 
George Howland emptied all the contents 
of a rich and noble heart. What the pres- 
ent most remembers and what the future 
will hold most precious is the thought that 
he ruled not by the rod, but by per- 
sonal friendship. A rod falling upon the 
quivering flesh of a little boy or girl was to 
this man a most brutal scene. He would 
never again wish to look in the face of a 
child he had once whipped. If the inno- 
cent child could forget the barbarism, 
the teacher could not. No educated man 
or woman is capable of carrying around in 
his heart the memory of a child as tortured 
with a whip. Like Thomas Arnold, Mr. 
Howland hoped most from the friendship 
between teacher and pupil. His watch- 
word was companionship. The young 
people must see in their teacher a friend, a 
person in near accord with them and their 





pursuits. Of the tens of thousands of youth 





who knew him and came under his rule, 
there must be few indeed who do not recall 
the face and word of one with whom gov- 
erment meant companionship and mutual 
esteem. 

It was permitted Mr. Howland to see the 
age of public education dawn and come. 
In the midst of this new life-giving light he 
stood for fifty years. He was droad, gener- 
ous, buoyant, and hopeful. But to-day he 
does not appear at the school-room or at the 
door of any academy to go in or out. 
Would that he could have lived to see the 
part the educational work of the world is 
destined to play in the great comparison of 
next summer! But his path was so rich 
and valuable we dare not wish it were 
longer. The God who made all these 
earthly paths marks the place at which each 
must end. We must quote from his beloved 
Virgil: ‘‘Hic labor extremus, longarum 
haec metaviarum’’—Here is the last of his 
labor, here the end of a long path.—/. Y. 
Journal of Education. 


TRIBUTE FROM DR. PICKARD. 


The following letter from Dr. J. L. Pick- 
ard, for many years the superintendent of 
the Chicago schools, which appears in /n- 
telligence, 1s a tribute which will be read 
with pleasure by a host of friends both of 
Mr. Pickard and Mr. Howland: 

Iowa City, Ocr. 24, 1892. 
Supt. A. G. LANE: 

Dear Friend: Suddenly has our mutual 
friend George Howland closed his earthly 
career! No, I do not use that word closed 
aright. His life has entered into many 
lives yet in the beginning of their activities. 
His career is not closed, though his personal 
presence appears no longer. To few men 
has been given an opportunity like that im- 
proved by Mr. Howland, of putting their 
lives into others. 

The thousands of young men and young 
women who came under his moulding hand 
are tearful witnesses to his fidelity and his 
power. 

Chicago owes more to him than to any 
other one man for the sterling character 
which has made so many of her foremost 
citizens in all departments of human activity 
a prominent element in her marvelous de- 
velopment. 

Possessed of a heart far kinder and more 
sympathetic than those who knew him not 
intimately gave him credit for, Mr. How- 
land inspired many a timid, shrinking child 
of poverty, till a firm purpose brought 
victory over every obstacle. 
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Mr. Howland was a man of few words, 
but of generous deeds. A friend who had 
known whereof he spake once said to me, 
‘“‘Mr Howland will go farther than an- 
other to confer a favor, and then go still 
farther to conceal it.’’ For thirteen years J 
leaned upon him, and never found my hand 
pierced by a broken staff. His power was 
felt, its exercise was rarely seen. For a 
third of a century Mr. Howland lived for 
the schools of Chicago, My heart goes out 
in sympathy for teachers and pupils who 
feel themselves bereaved in this sad event. 

Good and true friend, farewell! I will 
not think of thee as dead, but as one living 
and loved—living in good deeds nobly done 
—loved for the virtues which made thy liv- 
ing a benediction. 

I would gladly add my tribute to the 
many which will be laid upon his grave in 
the cemetery already hallowed to me as the 
final resting place of a daughter once his 
loving pupil. 

In sorrow and in sympathy, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
J. L. Pickarb. 


———___ ~_>- — 


THEORY OF THE COMMA. 


OOD punctuation is recognized as a ne- 
cessity by all writers, and printers 
spend their lives in attempting to elucidate 
the meanings of the paragraphs which they 
compose or correct, or in trying to show the 
grammatical relations of the different parts 
of various sentences. Neither compositors 
nor proof-readers, however, are always suc- 
cessful. The words remain, in some cases, 
without their proper points ; the meaning of 
a writer is not made more clear, and every 
rule of grammatical construction is violated. 
How can a better system for the type-setter 
and his immediate superior be devised ? 

In the first ages of printing there were 
only three marks of punctuation — the 
comma, the colon, and the period. The 
semi-colon, the exclamation, and interroga- 
tion marks, were added later. Dashes, 
parentheses, and brackets came last of all in 
type, although they existed before type. 
Custom has determined the chief use of each 
of them. The comma indicates the short 


pause which happens where an explanatory 
sentence is begun or ended ; the semi-colon, 
when two or more partially constructed 
sentences are separated; the colon, when 
the preceding sentence ends with expect- 
ancy, which is to be satisfied with what im- 
mediately follows; the period, that the sen- 
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tence is closed; the parenthesis, that one 
clause of a sentence, generally explanatory, 
is within another sentence ; the bracket, that 
what is inclosed has no relation grammati- 
cally to the rest of the phrase, but has some 
relation to it otherwise, and the dash, that the 
idea which precedes is suddenly broken by 
the words of another sentence. The ex- 
clamation and interrogation marks are self- 
explanatory. 

It is possible to print a page, or a number 
of pages, of a book, if necessary, without 
punctuation. If aman wrote as clearly as 
Cobbett or Washington Irving, there would 
be no difficulty in finding out what he 
meant. In Scotland, punctuation marks in 
briefs are omitted because words constitute 
the pleadings, and the law can take no 
knowledge of points. The comma and the 
parenthesis are the two nearest of kin, and 
can, to a large extent, be used interchange- 
ably. Inverted sentences frequently re- 
quire, at the place where the inversion ends, 
a comma, while in a straightforward sen- 
tence this might not be required. Other 
frequent uses are when other nouns or sub- 
stantive sentences are added to a simple 
sentence. No punctuation mark is ever re- 
quired to be used because there is a stop- 
page of the voice in a certain place in 
speaking. Pointing depends entirely upon 
the grammar, and not in the least upon the 
pronunciation.—American Bookmaker, 
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A DAY IN BED FOR HEALTH’S 
SAKE. 


TE are naturally given to contemn and 
\ | despise the idea of remaining in bed 
when our health is good and all our vital 
forces are in fair working order. Apart 
from the matter of ordinary sleep, we never 
as a rule, think of ‘‘a day in bed,’’ either 
as preservative of health or as conducive to 
longevity. Yet I am convinced that there 
is much to be said in favor of ‘‘a day in 
bed ’’ now and then as an aid to health in 
the middle-aged, and as a measure tending 
to prolong life in the old. 

The statement has been made, of a very 
old lady who had reached her ninetieth year, 
and who was then hearty, that she owed her 
vitality to her habit of spending at least two 
days of each week in bed. Now, whether 
this assertion be true or not as to its effects 
upon the venerable dame, I can conceive of 
nothing so conducive to her welfare as this 
practice of obtaining for body aud mind 
such a period of perfect rest. In bed, the 
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whole muscular system is at ease, and the 
wear and tear of the body is reduced toa 
minimum. The process of getting rid of 
waste matters is in abeyance; there is less 
waste to get rid of, and lungs, skin and 
kidneys have a measure of comparative re- 
pose. The nervous system, above all, is 
soothed and comforted by the ‘‘day in 
bed.’’ Anxieties and worries disappear af- 
ter the rest, and the individual returns to 
the work a-day world refreshed and renova- 
ted, physically and mentally, in a degree 
such as the action of no medicines could 
have accomplished. In a word, a person 
who enjoys ‘‘a day in bed”’ is in the posi- 
tion of an engine whose fires are dampened 
down, and whose energies are recruiting for 
the renewal of the work to morrow. 

There need be little hesitation, then, in 
saying that, for old persons, ‘‘ aday in bed’’ 
is a health. measure of vast importance. If 
the aged person is wise, he (or she) will 
make it a regular practice to spend a day 
or two per week in the repose which a so- 
journ in bed alone can give. Rest in a 
chair or on a sofa will not suffice. These 
procedures are too nearly akin to the every- 
day practice to be of much service. Count- 
less temptations to exertion await the person 
who is out of bed; while conversely, if he 
is in bed, the idea of work or of labor and 
movement is essentially abolished. Such 
repose is absolute; and if rest be a great 
medicine, as all know it is, for old folks, 
**a day in bed,”’ as a regular and not occa- 
sional practice, may be regarded as almost 
invaluable. 

I go further in my advocacy of a ‘‘ day 
in bed’’ as a health measure. I happen to 
know the case of a busy man whose life is 
one long period of mental and physical ac 
tivity, and who has found, of late years, that 
no measure possesses anything like the recu- 
perative effects which follow a day’s rest in 
bed. Even in his holiday season this per- 
son is given to taking an occasional szes/a 
in his bedroom. Provided with light litera- 
ture, he enjoys his repose as another man 
delights in an outing, and his mental and 
physical energy is recruited in an easy and 
satisfactory manner by this practice. Hence, 
not for the old alone, but for those in 
middle life, ‘a day in bed’’ may be recom- 
mended as a measure worth trying in the 
light of physiological experience of its 
value. 

It will be seen that in this view of things 
one may go farther than John G. Saxe, who 
despises and condemns the practice of early 
rising. Possibly a new generation of poets 





may be found to extol the value of repose as 
an aid to health. Poets are beginning to 
show a practical spirit nowadays. But 
whether zstheticism be found upon my side 
or not, I affirm, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that, when occasion offers and business 
allows, there is no measure which will re- 
pair the body and recruit the mind of the 
middle-aged more readily and more 
thoroughly than the simple expedient of re- 
maining a ‘‘day in bed.’’—AHerald of 
Health. 
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THE VOICE. 


J OICE, like carriage of the body, should 
\ be an indication of character, rank, 
culture. The spirit should compel the tones 
or speech to interpret it correctly. It is, 
moreover, a scientific fact that if you seek, 
mechanically even, to cultivate life in tone, 
brightness in speech, you will produce the 
structural growths of body and soul at first 
only suggested. Thus, if a woman,’ worn 
and debilitated, refrains from expressing in 
her voice the weariness of which she is con- 
scious, and seeks, instead, to make her tones 
expressive of the happiness she does not 
possess, she will, as the result of her effort, 
be spiritually and physically refreshed. 

The effect that the cultivation of a joyous 
tone has upon all life should be impressed 
upon the mind during the early years. 
The cultivation of the speaking voice is one 
of the imperative needs of the day, and no 
young lady’s education is complete whose 
tones are harsh and discordant, or flat and 
tuneless. Study of the voice ought not to 
be delayed until other studies are completed. 
As soon as achild begins to read, an idea 
of how the voice should be used should be 
given him. Children naturally use their 
voices correctly, but they are ready imita- 
tors, and if the tones about them are harsh, 
throaty, and guttural, theirs soon become 
so. Very few teachers, even in the best 
schools, have any scientific knowledge of 
the voice. The importance of speaking dis- 
tinctly is impressed upon the youthful mind, 
and, as his idea of distinctness is applied to 
that sound, sharp, disagreeable tones are 
cultivated. 

A teacher’s voice will often express the 
irritation she refrains from manifesting in 
other ways, and the moral results and influ- 
ences of such action are hardly-less serious 
than the physiological. 

A child should be taught to have the 
voice always sweet, and this teaching should 
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be more by example than by precept. 
Breathing exercises should be early given, 
and the voices and bodies allowed to de- 
velop naturally. 

To keep the bright, happy, joyous ring of 
youth in the voice. is to keep the heart as 
well as the body young. 

The kindergartners, those wisest of all 
people regarding the education of the young, 
say that at a very early age the musical ear 
of the child should be cultivated ; and if it 
could be trained to detect false notes in the 
speaking as well as singing voice, new possi- 
bilities in the art of speech would unfold 
themselves. 

Reading or reciting certain lines of poetry 
in various keys is an excellent way to culti- 
vate music and variety of tone. Speaking 
on every note of the scale, alternately in- 
creasing and decreasing the volume of the 
voice, is also commendable practice. 

Often marvelous changes can be effected 

-in the voice by simple exercises calculated 
to free restricted muscles, and one is never 
too old to take these exercises. Faults in 
the voice are due to physical reasons which 
can and should be known, and it not infre- 
quently happens that a course of lessons in 
vocal culture is a means of revivification to 
the entire system. 


> - 


COLUMBUS DAY AT CHICAGO. 





HE following letter reached us too late 
for insertion in our last issue, but we 
give it place in this number as a lively 
sketch of how the big parade and the great 
city looked to Miss L. E. Patridge, on Ded- 
ication day. She writes: 

The dedication ceremonies of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition are over, and the two 
biggest days that Chicago—‘‘ the biggest 
city on earth, sir !’’—has ever known, are 
past and gone. But we were there, we saw 
them all; for this was one of the occasions 
when like Glory McQuirk we could say, 
** Good times and I’m in ’em.”’ 

True, it was a somewhat oppressive exper- 
ience—no pun intended, this merging of 
one’s individuality into the mass of a million 
lookers on, who covered the roofs, hung 
over parapets, leaned out of windows, sat in 
grand stands, crowded into doorways, packed 
the sidewalks and blocked the streets while 
nearly a hundred thousand marched by. 
But before the civic parade was over 


we realized fully the fact that we were but a 
single atom—still no pun proposed—in the 
thirty acres of exultant humanity which 
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waved hats, handkerchiefs and flags, clapped 
hands and stamped feet, roared, shouted or 
shrieked, as the spirit moved them, at the 
miles and miles of procession passing before 
them. There is not much use trying to 
describe it. It would not be possible to 
make you see it even if I did. 

The leaden, sunless sky overhead, the 
solid sombre masses of dull gray granite or 
dingy red brick towering eleven, seventeen 
even twenty-two stories into the air, all 
lit up with red, white and blue decorations 
arranged in every conceivable fashion; and 
far below the surging, swaying mass of men 
women and children that bordered the open 
space through whichswept for four long hours, 
like some strange but mighty river, a vast con- 
course in which the nations of the earth 
rather than men fell into line; Italians, 
Irish, French, Scotch and Spanish, In- 
dians, Negroes, Swedes, Poles and Danish, 
in brief, a nineteenth century Tower of 
Babel celebration. 

Then this multitude of marchers—some 
mounted on gaily comparisoned, spirited 
horses that pranced and curvetted as if con- 
scious of the day and the occasion,—but 
most on foot, each one bearing himself 
proudly as though feeling every inch a hero 
for this once if never again in all his life. 
Old and young were there. Grizzled war- 
worn veterans held high their riddled colors. 
Fresh-faced school-boys shrieked in rhythmic 
concert their senseless ‘‘yell.’’ Pretty girls 
all in white, stepped off jauntily with right 
soldierly stride. Dignified, elderly matrons 
bowed their smiling acknowledgments from 
the carriages where they rode among the 
other officials. Hundreds in civilian dress 
uniformed only by white caps and gloves, 
moving in solid phalanx, appeared to those 
looking down upon the scene like a gigantic 
pin-cushion filled with rows of white-headed 
pins. Long lines of Hibernians bedecked 
with bright-colored sashes unrolled like 
miles of rainbow-hued ribbon down the 
length of the street. Foresters wearing 
their peculiarly ugly regalia, which resem- 
bled nothing in the world so much as an 
immense horse-shoe when viewed in front, 
and a high colored horse-collar when seen 
from the rear, looked to the house-top spec- 
tator, watching them wheel around the 
corner of the street below, exactly like the 
converging bits of colored glass seen through 
the tube of a kaleidoscope. 

Besides all these there are the brilliant 
contrasts of color in the fully uniformed 
companies, with the glitter of gold lace and 
the epaulets of the officers and the charac- 
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teristic costume of the Zouaves, the Conti- 
nentals and the Highlanders whose coming 
is heralded by the shrill keening of the bag- 
pipes— 
Whose stride was ever bolder 
Than his that showed the naked leg 
Beneath the plaided shoulder ? 

‘* Chinese, aren’t they ?’’ queries the pretty 
girl with the fluffy yellow hair and melting 
blue eyes, beside us. 

In between the divisions came the bands 
led by the whirling, flashing baton of their 
gorgeous drum major; and keeping firm 
light step to the strains of those old beloved 
airs to which so many thousands marched to 
their death a quarter of a century or more 
ago. 

Then the floats. First, of course that 
representing ‘‘ Columbus Discovering Amer- 
ica.’’ But the Santa Maria was so frail and 
so utterly unseaworthy that the spectators 
could but sympathize heartily with the crew 
of half a dozen sickly looking sailors who 
wanted to go home very badly, if they were 
to be judged by their anguished expression 
and frantic pantomime; while Columbus, 
(whose make-up suggested an attempt at a 
composite imitation of the discoverer gained 
from the numberless and varied portraits 
now extant) alternately paced the six-foot 
deck with a gait so unsteady as to suggest 
Mark Twain’s query, ‘‘Was Columbus 
ever on a bust ?’’—and endeavored to spy a 
sand heap at the other end of the float rep- 
resenting San Salvador, through a wooden 
post painted to suggest a telescope. Mid- 
way in the procession came a miniature 
Monitor, which every now and then ex- 
ploded short sharp salutes, greatly to the de- 
light of Young America. Last appeared a 
car bearing the tribute of youth and beauty 
to genius—a young girl crowning the bust 
of Columbus, while three others, clad in 
Greek costumes, stand amid flowers and 
flags personating Peace, Plenty and Friend- 
ship. 

The most striking feature of the parade 
was the six platoons of the Chicago Hussars, 
magnificently mounted on coal-black horses, 
riding twenty abreast, preceded by their 
celebrated Trumpet Corps on chargers of 
dapple gray. The most pathetic sight of 
the day was the company of three hundred 
Indian boys from Carlisle. History repeats 
itself. The ancient Romans also placed the 


conquered at the chariot wheels of the con- 
querors in their triumphal processions. The 
funniest thing in the line of march was a 
squad of gamins, who being thrust back re- 
peatedly from their chosen place at the street 
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corner by the harassed policemen in charge, 
finally retired to an adjacent alley, resolved 
themselves into a committee of ways and 
means, stripped a convenient unguarded 
doorway of its scarlet bunting, tied a stripe 
crossways over the shoulders and under the 
arms of each member of the group, decorated 
in like fashion two small boys with snare 
drums discovered on the outskirts of the 
crowd, bought each a flag from the first 
fakir they met, watched their opportunity 
when an especially daring pickpocket had 
engaged the attention of the blue-coats in 
that vicinity, and, slipping swiftly into line 
as the procession swung round the corner, 
moved on with drums beating and flags wav- 
ing and faces of brassy innocence, directly 
under the nose of the very policemen who 
half an hour before had hustled them off the 
pavement 

But by far the most interesting thing to 
watch was the irrepressible but good-tem- 
pered conflict between the policemen and 
the crowd. As irresponsible and unreason- 
able as a lot of primary school pupils, men, 
women, and children would dodge under 
the arms or behind the backs of the bothered 
blue-coats, dash wildly across the street be- 
tween the lines of the advancing procession, 
and tear up and down the solid bank of 
spectators on the opposite side till captured 
and run back by the policemen stationed 
there. As irresistible as a tidal wave, they 
would every now and then with one impulse 
and without warning surge forward and 
overflow the boundaries set by the cordon 
of police, and hold the ground thus gained 
with good-natured obstinacy till, forced to 
retire by the living battering ram of blue 
backs set against them, they caved in at the 
point of resistance only to bulge out like a 
rubber ball some yards further on. 

Suddenly in the midst, heard above the 
din of martial music, the marching foot- 
falls and the hoarse roar of the applauding 
crowd, sounded the sharp clang of a gong 
and the clatter of horse’s hoofs on the 
pavement, and charging directly down the 
densely packed street came the City Ambu- 
lance. Instantly the seemingly impene- 
trable mass parted on either hand, the gal- 
loping horses and black wagon bearing the 
red cross on its side,—the wheels grazing 
the lines of bystanders,—rushed through. 
The throng closed behind it like water as it 
passed, and the policemen went on gobbling 
up small boys by handfuls and waging war 
against the enemies of law and order which 
on that day at least was only to be won by 
eternal vigilance. 
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Occasionally they met their match and 
something more; as when a fat old Dutch 
woman, concluding that just beyond the 
curbstone on the corner would be a favor- 
able location from which to see the sights, 
serenely sat herself flat down on the cobble- 
stones, and neither argument nor persuasion 
would induce her to budge. Too old to be 
roughly handled, too big to be pushed or 
pulled out of her place, it took four of their 
stoutest members to pick up the obstinate 
old creature, and carry her the length of a 
block, which they were compelled to do, 
amid the laughter and derisive cheers of 
the amused onlookers. 

But all things have an end, and so had 
the great parade, and when the last line— 
straggling somewhat as it went—passed out 
of sight, the packed mass of spectators 
shivered slightly like a wind- whipped river, 
broke into two great curents moving di- 
verse ways, eddied into whirlpools at the 
corners, and swept chattering up and down 
the different streets toward home. 


SIZE OF THE UNIVERSE. 


O form some idea of the largeness of this 

earth one may look upon the landscape 
from the top of an ordinary church steeple 
and then bear in mind that he must view 
goo,coco similar landscapes to get an ap- 
proximately correct idea of the size of the 
earth. Place 500 earths like ours side by 
side, yet Saturn’s outermost ring could eas- 
ily enclose them. Three hundred thousand 
earth-globes could be stored inside the sun, 
if hollow. Ifa human eye every hour were 
capable of looking upon a fresh measure of 
world material 14,000 square kilometers 
large, that eye would need 55,000 years to 
overlook the surface of the sun. ‘To reach 
the nearest fixed star one must travel 33,- 
000,coo coo of kilometers, and if the veloc 
ity were equal to that of a cannon ball, it 
would require five millions of years to travel 
the distance. 

On a clear night an ordinary human eye 
can discover about 1,000 stars in the north- 
ern hemisphere, most of which send their 
light from distances which we cannot meas- 
ure. How large they must be! Round 
these 1,c00 stars circle 50,000 other stars of 
various sizes. Besides single stars, we know 
of systems of stars moving round one an- 
other. Still, we are but a short way into 
space yet! Outside our limits of vision and 


imagination there are, no doubt, still large 
spaces. 
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The Milky Way holds probably at least 
20,191,000 Stars, and, as each is a sun, we 
presume it is encircled by at least fifty 
planets. Counting up these figures, we ar- 
rive at the magnitude of 1,000,955 ,000 stars. 
A thousand million stars! Who can com- 
prehend it? Still, this is only a part of our 
universe. The modern telescopes have dis- 
covered more and similar Milky Ways still 
farther away. We know of some 6,000 
nebulz which represent great galaxies like 
ours. Let us count 2,000 of them as being 
of the size of our Milky Way, then 
2,000X 20, 191,000==40, 382,000,000 suns, or 
2,019,100,000,000 heavenly bodies. Sup- 
pose these bodies parading before our mental 
eye, one per minute; it would require 3,840,- 
ooo years to finish the march, in all of 
which time we would have to look upon 
them unceasingly. Suppose a human being 
migrating from globe to globe, and spend- 
ing fifty years on each, he would require 


7 


100,955,000,000,00c0 years for the round. 
If he stayed only one hour he would save 
much time, but still would need 230,406,000 
years forthe task. Yet these nebulz are only 
a part of the universe! Outside the nebula 
limits we know of other nebulz not resolv- 
able into stars. They appear to be primi- 
tive nebulz, pure, unused world-stuff, matter 
for new creations. Some of them occupy a 
space as large as the orbit of Uranus. 
Some are still larger. The one in ‘‘ Orion’’ 
is estimated to be 2,200,000,0c00,000,000,- 
ooo times larger than that of oursun. Are 
we coming to the outermost limits? Who 
dares say yes? We are probably come to 
our limits. But the future, with new in- 
struments and scientific devices, may push 
those limits as much farther out into space. 


_> 


THE READING HABIT. 


F all the habits that can be cultivated, 
( none is more productive of pleasure and 
improvement than that of reading, provided 
the books be well chosen. 

Reading is a recreation—the rest and re- 
freshment that make one feel like a new be- 
ing—but it is much more. It is not only 
the wine of mental life, it is its daily bread. 
The study of text-books will by no means 
take the place of general and varied reading. 
One may be master of several languages and 
yet not be well read ; one may have many 
accomplishments, and even be proficient in 
one or more branches of science, and yet be 
unintelligent on general subjects for lack of 
a habit of judicious reading. 
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The quantity of reading that may be done 
in a year by the employment of even small 
portions of time is surprising to those who 
have not observed the matter. It is a de- 
light to think of the amount of information 
and keen intellectual pleasure obtained by 
those who follow the ‘‘ required readings’”’ 
of the Chautauqua courses after spending 
less ‘than an hour a day upon them, and 
equal advantages may follow more desultory 
reading if it be well chosen. 

A lady whom we know is the head of a 
large family, entertaining much company, 
and doing a great deal of benevolent work. 
All these things leave her but little time, yet 
at the end of a year she will be found to 
have read more, and to have better assimi- 
lated what she has read, than the majority 
of men or women of leisure. In her the 
reading habit is very strong, and leads her 
to improve every chance moment. Her 
memory is good and her mental faculties 
clear, so that she can keep many separate 
threads of thought in mind without dropping 
or tangling any. Hence she finds it profit- 
able to have several books on hand at once. 
For her own ‘‘den,’’ where she is most 
likely to be found when she has more than a 
few moments at her disposal, she has always 
**solid’’ work of some sort—history, biog: 
raphy, travel, or popularized science. In 
the sewing room, where she may have to 
wait short intervals between ‘‘ fittings,’’ are 
kept volumes of selections. On her dress 
ing-table is always another book. In her 
parlor a small volumed Shakespeare is ever 
at hand. In the dining-room are news 
papers and magazines. In a drawer in the 
hall table, ready to be taken when she is go 
ing out, are novels or bocks of short stories, 
to be read in carriage or horse cars. Thus 
she is never obliged to wait idly through 
even the moments of waiting which are in- 
evitable in every large family. 

A very great advantage of this lady’s 
habit is that her whole family receives the 
benefit of her ever overflowing mind. Her 
children bring their studies, her husband his 
interests, and she her reading, to the com- 
mon fund of intellectual enjoyment. Their 
table hours are charming. The husband's 
business is one involving unusual cares and 
responsibilities, and he is often too tired to 
read, but by his wife’s flow of lively chat 
upon every fresh topic, his mind is, as he 
expresses it, so ‘‘ irrigated ’’ that it becomes 
rich and fruitful, instead of the arid waste 
which a mind exhausted by business and un- 
refreshed from without must be. Her chil- 
dren derive from their mother’s varied stores 
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countless bits of information which enable 
them to better understand their lessons, and 
are constantly stimulated to greater efforts. 
This useful and interesting woman makes 
no pretensions to learning, and with the ex- 
ception of reading and writing the English 
language with unusual purity and fluency, 
has no accomplishments; but she is singu- 
larly well informed.—Harfer’s Bazar. 


> 
SOME EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


‘THE following are taken from the papers 

written at a recent examination of girls 
in domestic economy. In some of these 
the unconscious humor could scarcely have 
been rivalled by a professional joker. One 
would have thought that every English girl, 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen, 
would have been able to say from experience 
what beef is, but one of the answers, 1s, 
‘« Beef is a useful article of food obtained 
from different animals, such as the cow, 
sheep, pig, etc. The lean of beef belongs 
to the animal kingdom, and the fat to the 
vegetable kingdom.’’ Another young lady 
is of opinion that ‘‘ without eating potatoes 
we would become very delicate, because 
potatoes are very necessary to sustain human 
life.’’ Between at least two of the candi- 
dates there was a difference of opinion as to 
the nature of lawn; one of them defining it 
as ‘‘a soft stuff made from the wool of the 
lawn, an animal in South America,’’ and 
the other as ‘* part of the flesh of the cow or 
sheep—the rib part.’’ ‘The degrees of ac- 
curacy and the theories of derivation on 


three different definitions of ‘‘shoddy’’ are 
very striking. According to one it is ‘‘a 
drink made from a mixture of ale and 


sugar ;’’ another describes it as *‘ the leather 
before it goes through the process of making 
into boots and shoes, and for this reason is 
called shoddy ;’’ to a third it is ‘* the flesh 
near the foot of any animal.’’ Calico is 
said, with some originality, to be ‘‘a good 
heat conductor, because it catches fire very 
soon.’’ But nothing seems to have called 
forth a greater variety of speculation than 
the effort to explain the meaning of ‘‘ cal- 
endering.’’ One pupil thinks it is ‘‘ turn- 
ing from one kind of species into another ;’’ 
a second—and this reply must have been 
specially puzzling to the examiner—that it 
is ‘* things being the shape of a calendar, 
like our bodies ;’’ a third that it is ‘‘ being 
preserved with sugar ;’’ another that it is 
‘* increasing or getting heavier.’’ ‘The an- 


swers to other questions are not less daring 
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in their originality, but perhaps not one of 
them is so remarkable for perspicuity and 
lucidity as the statement that ‘‘ if a man lives 
without food for a considerable time, say 
sixty days, he will die at the end of a 
month, or, if the constitution is delicate, he 
may only live for a week or less.’’ 


A COUNTRY READING CLASS. 
BY FLORENCE E. STRYKER. 


HANKSGIVING was over, and the 

‘*big’’ boys and girls were coming in 
for the winter. The teacher, young and inex- 
perienced, watched them shyly. They were 
rough, honest, simple-hearted, ignorant, 
fresh from the fields and farm-houses, eager 
for a little knowledge and a great deal of 
fun. 

Still they brought an added interest into 
the school life, even if the work and discip- 
line seemed harder, and soon nearly all the 
lessons, grammar, arithmetic, geography, 
etc., began to work in quite smoothly. All 
but the reading class! That was a weary 
time, as the little assembly of men and 
women, for in thought and manner some of 
them were truly mature, gathered around 
the well-worn Sixth Readers, and with the 
patience of indifference ground out the prose 
and poetry and historical selections they had 
read for the last two winters ; then the heart 
of the teacher sank. 

She must do something, but what should 
she do? 

One evening, as she sat alone reading her 
Shakespeare, an inspiration came. ‘They 
should know Shakespeare, too. She would 
get the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice’’ and let them 
read it. Then she wavered—was it sacri- 
lege? Would they understand it? Perhaps 
not, and they might lose even the little in- 
terest they now possessed. Finally, she 
determined to try, and invested in a number 
of little paper school editions,—for the com- 
mittee absolutely refused to pay for ‘‘ such 
extravagances,’’— and brought them to 
school one winter’s day. She gave them, 
first, a little talk. Told them of the great 
master who lived so long ago in the little 
town on the Avon. Of his life, his boyish 


scrapes, his after troubles and triumphs, and 
the immortality he has left behind him. 
The next day they began to read the 
play. The story pleased them, the notes 
carefully explained by the teacher showed 
the meanings of the queer, old-fashioned 
The constant dialogue movement 


words. 
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kept up the interest. In a little while the 
reading hour became one of the events of 
the day. How the big boys learned quota- 
tions and quoted them to the Jessicas of 
their fancy! And the big girls, how they 
laughed with pride and amusement at 
Portia’s devices! There was wild excite- 
ment the day they read the ‘‘ Trial Scene.’’ 
When the dear little books were finished, 
the class eagerly asked for more, and this 
time the teacher did not have to buy them. 
They now entered the ‘‘ Palace Wood’”’ and 
met Titania in the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’’ 

3y the time that was finished, the three 
months allowed by law were over. Spring 
had come, the boys were off to the fields, 
the girls to the farm kitchens. But the 
power of the little books still lingered, and 
the teacher noticed on her spring round of 
visits, the familiar volumes resting in state 
on parlor tables in many a farmhouse. 
Surely, she thought, some good had been 
gained. It had seemed ridiculous at first, a 
Shakespeare class in Green Meadow school- 
house. But those boys and girls had felt, 
even if dimly, the beauty of literature’s 
greatest master. 

Was it not something that she had pushed 
open a little wider the door that leads into 
the realm of ‘‘ sweetness and light?’’—J. 
Y. School Fournal. 


THE ‘FACE LIGHT” OF THE 
TEACHER. 


‘NHILDREN are by nature very keen ob- 
C servers. They are quick to read the pur- 
pose of those about them, and seldom make a 
mistake. Their idea of the fitness of things 
is quite accurate, and they gauge words and 
example by the same high standard. The 
world of nature from which they receive 
their first lessons has taught them the differ- 
ence between the real and the false, and 
how to detect and test the genuine from the 
counterfeit. They have learned to depend 
upon their senses to see things, and upon 
their wits to interpret them. This habit is 
brought into play when they deal with men 
and women ; and so apt are children in this 
art that they sometimes seem to surprise our 
thoughts when these are in the very act of 
taking shape in the mind. 

It is impossible so to disguise or conceal 
ourselves that pupils will not see us as we 
are. They will know us z# fofo, and under 
the crucial test of their searching gaze they 
can tell whether the manner or word of 
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parent or teacher is rooted fast in the con- 
science or merely prompted by the expedi- 
ency of the hour; whether the interest or 
sympathy shown is the eonviction of the 
heart or a fitful flash that expires with the 
moment, or in other words, whether the ac- 
tion is genuine or assumed. Therefore 
great care should be taken on our part that 
children are impressed with the right spirit, 
for our influence with them will largely de- 
pend upon the faith which they place in us. 
If they once doubt us, or have any ground 
to file questions upon our conduct, it will 
require particular skill and study to wipe 
out the feeling of distrust implanted. 

The teacher is repeatedly brought under 
the critical eye of the child’s inspection. 
Even where the teacher has been known to 
the pupil for years, he is constantly sub- 
jected to the closest scrutiny. Things must 
be understood and lived over again, and 
what better place has the child to measure 
their significance, than in the words and ac- 
tions of the teacher? Here he can tell by 
the play of the countenance, the light in the 
eye, the firmness of the mouth, the poise of 
the head, the extent to which the teacher 
feels and responds to the character of his 
work. By these signs the child will guide 
his own interest; without them words are 
empty and meaningless to him. They are 
the visible means by which he can tell the 
sympathy, the strength of purpose, the earn- 
est and patient efforts and the degree of 
skill, which are brought into service in his 
behalf. If they are genuine, bearing the 
imprint of an earnest soul, they will rivet 
his attention and secure his hearty co-opera- 
tion. But the teacher must ever remember 
that the child will probe deeper than the 
face. A show of being interested, or a spasm 
of enthusiasm, or a pretense of justice, can- 
not deceive the child. He can tell whether 
the light upon the face is a true index of the 
feelings. He can tell whether it is cold or 
warm, and if it does not carry the warmth 
of a soul dedicated to the true interests of 
the school, it will fall upon his ears like 
‘* sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.’’ 

Any oue can verify the force of these 
facts by incidents in his own experience. 
A few days ago our attention was called to 
this matter by a little fellow with whom we 
held a conversation. Among the things he 
mentioned about his school was the one that 
he liked to do work for his teacher. When 
pressed for his reason, he said: ‘*‘ Because 


her eyes shine so bright when I do it right. 
She looks at me when I get to a hard place 
as if I was the only one in school that 
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needed help. And when it is done, she 
seems glad that I could doit. If I can’t 
get my lesson she tells me with such a 
twinkle in her eye: ‘Try again, my little 
man,’ that I could skip and hop.’’ Another 
little boy said: ‘I like to read for our 
teacher.’’ When asked why, he replied: 
‘*Because when we read something funny 
and read as if we were acting it, her eyes 
twinkle so queer; and once, when we were 
reading of a little bird whose wing was 
broken, I saw her eyes full of tears. She 
likes good reading. When we just say 
words and don’t think what they mean, her 
eyes don’t twinkle or anything.’’— Zhe 
Sehool Forum. 
> 

WHITTIER MEMORIAL MEETING.* 

T is always fitting, when a great man dies, 

that we should spare an hour for reflec- 
tion from our busy round of duties. A de- 
sire to honor the memory of the dead 1s, 
perhaps, sufficient warrant for doing so, yet 
a more adequate ground lies in the benefit 
that comes from a study of the good that 
men have done. But the memorial service 
that we now begin is in a peculiar sense a 
gracious one. We are impelled to it not 
only because of the worth of the man, and 
because he was our fellow-countryman, but 
also because he was one of our household 
of faith, ‘The men and women who erected 
these walls have clasped his hand in the 
friendship that follows from sacred fellow- 
ship. They, perhaps, more than others, 
have been moved by his words of power ; 
they claim him for their own. In a similar 
sense he is ours, too. He belongs to us in 
catholicity of faith, in fiery indignation at 
human wrongs, in love for the simple pleas- 
ures of home, in appreciation for all that is 
lovable in nature or man. We conduct 
these services, therefore, in honor of a great 
man, a great poet, a great American, but 
most of all, perhaps, in remembrance of 
him who stands so near to us as a Friend. 

The poet is an artist, and like the sculp- 
tor, must release his dream from the marble 
block. He must twine his thought with the 
flowers of fancy. The idea must shine forth 
through a sense-medium. No one knows 
better than Whittier how to use the beauties 
of nature as a setting for his ideas, yet with 
him the means never become the end. He 
may sing of 

—the grass and flowers and trees, 





_ Introductory remarks by President Charles De 
Garmo, at Swarthmore College, Oct. 9, 1892. 
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Of the singing birds and the humming bees, 


yet beneath all the imagery is seen the sober 
thought of human destiny. We may go 
with the man back to boyhood’s days when— 


We piled with care our nightly stack 

Of wood against the chimney-back, 

The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 

And on itstop the stout back-stick ; 

The knotty forestick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 

The ragged brush ; then hovering near, 

We watched the first red blaze appear, 

Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 

On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 

Until the old, rude-furnished room 

Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom ; 
or with him we may live over again the 
pleasures of the field and the wood ; yet un- 
derneath all, revealing itself here and there 
like the stone wall through the ivy, is the 
story of life; for with Whittier life is more 
than raiment, the gem more than its setting. 
Poetry is with him but— 

The sheen on the river, 
The foam on the tide. 


The trill to the song bird, 
The veil to the bride. 


Beneath the ‘ fretted sunbeams ’’ on the sur- 
face is the deep current of moral earnestness, 
beneath the bridal veil the true heart. 
Finding then such a substratum of moral 
earnestness in everything that Whittier 
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does, we shall be prepared to see that like | 


every great writer, he has embodied in his 
works his solution to the problem of life. 
He has not, indeed, like Homer, or 
Dante, or Goethe, given in a single work 
the whole round of human destiny ; but as in 


the Euclidian geometry a circle is not the 


less a circle because made up of broken 
lines, so Whittier’s poems, though short, 
still fairly cover the great events in human 
life—those of home, of church, school, 
State, and social world—and not only do 
they deal with these outer forms of society, 
but they penetrate also to the depths of the 
heart and conscience of the individual. 
Shakespeare puts the institution above 
the moral worth of the individual, but to 





Whittier there was but one answer to the | 


question which every brave man had to an- 
swer in former days—‘‘ Which will you 
obey, conscience or the constitution? The 
laws of your country bid you pursue, cap- 


| demption. 


| 


ture, and return the fugitive slave; con- | 


science tells you to rescue the perishing, to 
bid defiance to legal right that compasses 
moral wrong. Which will you obey ?’’ 
What was Whittier’s solution of the contra- 
diction? Let him answer for himself: 
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We hunt your bondmen, flying from Slavery's 
hateful hell, 

Our voices, at your bidding, take up the blood- 
hounds’ yell, 

We gather at your summons, 
fathers’ graves ! 

From Freedom's holy altar-horns to tear your 
wretched slaves! 


above our 


We wage no war,—we lift no arm,—we fling 
no torch within 

The fire-damps of the quaking mine beneath 
your soil of sin; 

We leave you with your bondmen, to wrestle 
while ye can, 

With the strong upward tendencies and god- 
like soul of man! 


But for us and for our children, the vow which 
we have given 
For freedom and humanity is registered in 
heaven; 
No slave hunt in our borders,—no pirate on 
our strand! 
No fetters in the Bay State,—no slave upon 
our land! 
The levelled gun, the battle brand, 
We may not take: 
But calmly loyal, we can stand 
And suffer with our suffering land 
For conscience’ sake. 


The authority of conscience was with him 
supreme. His country was struggling in 
the conflict of a mighty contradiction—free- 
dom and slavery—and he truly saw with 
Lincoln that right and truth and justice 
could only prevail when the negative princi- 
ple of slavery was destroyed. He listened 
to the still, small voice, but he reéchoed its 
mandates in trumpet tones, till the whole 
earth heard and heeded. It was along this 
line that his emotions were most deeply 
stirred, so that it is naturally here that we 
find his most impassioned verse. His moral 
sense satisfied, he returned to the quieter 
themes of home and friendship, of love and 
duty and religious devotion. 

One mighty collision between the indi- 
vidual conscience and the established law of 
the land rouses the man to the tempestuous 
voice of the tornado. In the name of con- 
science he takes his place with the best of 
those who have most powerfully sung of sin 
and fall, of struggle, meditation and re- 
In other relations to the State 
he is the calm patriot, admonishing his 
countrymen of the cost of the freedom they 
treat so lightly. 

Not lightly fall 
Beyond recall 
The written scrolls a breath can float; 
The crowning fact, 
The kingliest act 
Of Freedom is the Freeman's vote! 
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For pearls that gem 
A diadem 

The diver in the deep sea dies ; 
The regal right 
We boast to-night 

Is ours through costlier sacrifice. 


Our hearts grow cold, 
We lightly hold 
A right which brave men died to gain ; 
The stake, the cord, 
The axe, the sword, 
Grim nurses at its birth of pain. 


Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FROM A MEMORIAL DISCOURSE AT BOSTON. 


Inexpressibly tender and touching to us 
now are the lines he addressed but a few 
days ago to his aged friend, Dr. Holmes ; 
they will be treasured as his last words,— 
the swan song of the pious bard : 


The hour draws near, howe’er delayed and late 
When at the Eternal Gate 

We leave the works and words we call our own, 
And /ift void hands alone 

For love to fill, Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to the gate no toll; 

Giftless we come to Him who all things gives, 
And live because He lives! 


There we leave him, within that Gate of 
God, and in the peace of that sheltering 
shadow which is itself the Everlasting Light. 
There we leave him, and there we hope to 
find him. And shall we not find him the 
same man described in 1877 by the noble 
friend he has gone to join,—William Henry 
Channing: ‘‘ An angel of a man! sositmple, 
sweet, strong for the right, clear in convic- 
tion, unquailing, yet humble and gentle, 
fond of children, loving the society of 
young girls and women ?”’ 

But how large and handsome is the fin- 
ished earthly life! How fair the record 
traced by a faithful soul! How rich the in- 
ward resources! How full and exhaustless 
the fountain that has sent out such abun- 
dant and shining streams! How nicely 
balanced and rounded the character! How 
firmly set in a frame of great principles, yet 
how flexible to the needs of the time! 

Mystic enough to lie open and passive to 
the fine influences of that unseen world 
whence come all wisdom, love, and power ; 
rational enough to be a calm and reflective 
observer of this world ; practical enough to 
utilize his beautiful dreams as working 
mocels of life ; mindful of the infinite and 
eternal, yet employing his full force for each 
day’s work ; cosmopolitan in his sympathies, 
yet intensely American and attentive to the 





town-meeting; thrilling to far-off events 
that affect humanity, yet affectionate and 
fond of those whose eyes looked oftenest 
into his own,—such are the grand features 
of John G. Whittier. 

Being dead, he yet shall speak. In 
widening circles, and as an enduring power 
for good, shall be heard and felt that simple 
and faithful testimony to a religion which 
exalts the spirit above the letter and the 
life above the form ; which emancipates the 
soul from terror, servility, prejudice, and 
false authority; which finds revelation in 
reason and experience, in nature and his- 
tory ; which counts all men as one family, 
and abhors whatever hurts ‘‘the least of 
these ;’’ which seeks to unite men, not in 
opinion or by mechanism, but in good-will, 
respect, and common service ; which accepts 
life as a trust and dedicates it to highest 
uses, yet counting the present as but an in- 
fancy ; taking no airs, making no claims, 
asking no private favors, vaunting no merits, 
affecting no occult knowledges, but content 
to leave the destiny of the soul and all else 
to the wisdom and fairness of the Supreme 
Management. 

Such a religion we need alike for home 
consumption and public use; we need it 
alike for this world and for whatever world 
the soul may find in its future migrations. 
Is it not the religion of the Inward Light P— 
Charles G. Ames. 


ae - 


A TALK ABOUT WORDS. 

AST summer a friend of ours brought 

, into his house a handful of weeds 
plucked from his side yard, and turned to 
the different members of his family with the 
question, ‘‘ What is this? Can you tell me 
the name of this plant?’’ It is pronounced 
to be asort of grass. ‘‘ But what kind is it? 
How is it classed ?’’ he asked. 

**Oh, I don’t know, it is something very 
common.’’ 

‘*What is this plant?’’ he said, pulling 
another from his handful. ‘‘ You can tell 
me something about this one, for I have 
seen it at almost every roadside.’’ 

*“Yes, so have I; but I never minded 
what it was. All those things in your hand 
are worthless weeds, and I cannot conceive 
why you should care anything about them.’’ 

‘I do care, for this reason. I am deter- 
mined to have no more guests whom I can- 
not call byname. These ‘worthless weeds,’ 
as you style them are all over the premises, 
and they shall no longer be entire strangers 
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tome. So I am going to consult Gray and 
other botanical authorities, and make these 
weeds my summer’s study.’’ 

And so he did: and he was amply repaid 
for the time given to such investigations. 

There are many weeds which overrun our 
common conversation, and make themselves 
familiar in our homes, which we had better 
recognize and classify a little. Let us look 
at a few of them. 

The preposition ‘‘ without ’’ is sometimes 
substituted for ‘‘ unless.‘’ Without may be 
used to connect verbs. We ought not to 
say, ‘‘I cannot tell without I go, etc., but 
‘‘ unless I go’”’ etc. 

‘¢ Good ”’ is never an adverb; hence it is 
not right to say, ‘‘ My dress fits good,’’ but 
‘* My dress fits well.’’ 

‘¢Got,’’ is a poor, ill-used servant made 
to do the work of other words. ‘I have 
got to do it,’’ persons say, instead of ‘I 
ought to do it,’’ or ‘‘ 1 must do it.’’ ‘* He 
has got his lesson,’’ they say, when they 
mean ‘‘ learned his lesson.’’ In most cases 
when ‘‘I have got ’’ is used, the simple “* I 
have’’ would answer the purpose. We ad- 
vise our young friends to weed out this 
word ‘‘ got’’ as much as possible from con- 
versation, and see how much more clearness 
and force it adds to their expression. 

‘‘Well’’ is an inelegant and useless exple- 
tive when used at the commencement of a 
question or remark. 

‘* Well, what do you think of it ?”’ 

‘Well, I hardly know what to think of 
it?’ 

This is a weed universally found in New 
England, and the sooner it is expelled the 
better. A Yankee may be known the 
world over by passing through this gate 
‘‘Well’’ before he enters on what he wishes 
to say. It does not belong to the ‘‘ pure 
well of English undefiled,’’ of which we 
read; but rather we should beware of 


” 


Dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up. 

In some of the Southern States ‘‘ indeed’”’ 
is heard so frequently that it loses all its 
force. ‘‘I do indeed,’’ or ‘‘ Indeed I do,’’ 
salutes the ear at every turn, until the other- 
wise emphatic word becomes utterly insigni- 
cant. 


——— 


Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
Hold you here, root and all in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 

— Tennyson. 
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WHAT IS EVER SEEN IS NEVER 
SEEN. 


BY CELIA DOERNER. 


JOU may all put your hands behind you, 
I said to a class in the first year of High 
School. ‘* Now tell me, John, which of 
your fingers is longer, the first or the third?”’ 
‘* The first—no, the third—indeed, I don’t 
know.’’ And John looked puzzled. ‘‘ Mary, 
which of yours is longer ?’’ ‘‘ I’m not sure, 
but I think it’s the first.’’ ‘* What do the 
others think ?’’ ‘‘ The third!’’ ‘* No, the 
first !’’ ‘*They’re equal!’’ All these an- 
swers were given with evident hesitation. 

‘* You may now look at your hands and 
convince yourselves.’’ All but one of the 
pupils now decided that the ring-finger was 
longer than the index finger. One found 
the two fingers of equal length. I told them 
in some few hands the index- finger is longer. 

The pupils were amused to think that they 
had never closely observed their own hands, 
and I placed on the board the sentence, 
‘* What is ever seen is never seen.’’ After 
what had preceded, it was not difficult for 
the class to grasp the thought. 

Now, boys and girls, I shall ask each of 
you to observe some familiar object more 
closely than ever before and to write out the 
result of your observations, together with 
your reflections on this experiment. The 
sentence on the board would make a good 
heading for the composition.”’ 

The result was a number of very interest- 
ing compositions, containing much that was 
a surprise and a revelation, even to one who 
had had some previous experience with the 
blindness of the seeing. 

One girl said that she had just found out 
that the stars shine even in the winter; she 
had always imagined that they were visible 
only in summer. As, among other things, 
I had suggested their observing the heavens, 
several expressed their surprise and astonish- 
ment at the beauty of the starry sky, which 
they had never before suspected. It was 
the first time, too, that some of them had 
noticed that the stars have an apparent mo- 
tion in the heavens, just as the sun and moon 
have. 

Others made discoveries as to the beauties 
and wonders of some common weeds or in- 
sects. One made a study of human ears, 
and was surprised to find that they differed 
so much in shape. Another examined a 
coin, and came to the conclusion that he had 
never before really seen it. 

One of the girls told how almost every day 
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she passed along Garfield Place, yet had 
never even noticed the statue there, until 
one day a stranger who happened to be with 
her asked her the name of the monument. 
Then for the first time in her life she beheld 
the statue of Garfield. One boy made a 
study of the Probasco Fountain, of which 
he was sure he could not have given even the 
most meager description beforehand. Sev- 
eral declared that during that week they had 
learned more by the use of their eyes than 
in months and years preceding, and many 
good resolutlons were recorded. 

Does not this experiment point clearly to 
some serious deficiencies in our teaching, 
and to the simple remedies which are within 
the reach of every teacher in every school ? 
—Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





HARMONY IN VARIETY. 


NE of the chief charms of Nature is that 

in her infinite variety there is always 
harmony. Her objects are not classified or 
set apart, but are continually grouped to- 
gether, and, although the individuality of 
each is delicately preserved, its beauty and 
interest are heightened by the constant pres- 
ence of other and different objects. Who- 
ever has watched the reflection of moon and 
stars upon lake or sea has been conscious of 
a sense of beauty that neither could have 
given alone. The lofty mountain and the 
peaceful valley each add to the peculiar 
charm of the other; the gorgeous hues of 
the autumn leaves, from the palest yellow to 
the richest crimson, mingling and blending, 
present a more glorious display than the 
richest or most delicate could form alone. 

It is a pity that in our daily human life 
we have not more of this natural and effec- 
tive grouping. In the family we see it, and 
admire it more perhaps than in any other 
circle. Here are young and old, man and 
woman, educated and ignorant, with differ- 
ent thoughts, ideas, standards, tastes and 
occupations, yet all dwelling peacefully to- 
gether, each one being in his turn strength- 
ened or softened, comforted or improved, 
by contact with the rest. In the harmo- 
nious household, these differences do but 
reinforce the bonds of unity and conduce 
to the happiness and welfare of each and 
all. But outside the family we notice but 
little of this variety in most human society. 
We are always sorting out people according 
to their age, sex, wealth, opinions, employ- 
ments, education, etc. We classify and 
separate, sift and divide, until those who are 





associated together are as nearly as possible 
alike in all respects. We have clubs for 
men and clubs for women ; societies for the 
old and parties for the young ; sects where 
opinions on religious subjects must conform 
to a never-varying shade; political parties 
where freedom of thought has its definite 
limits ; all sorts of organizations which deal 
with only one phase of human life, and wel- 


_ come only its adherents. Something of all 


that is needful and right. Forces must be 
concentrated, if effective work is to be done, 
and definite purposes must not be frittered 
away by all manner of extraneous influences. 
But, apart from such necessity, our inclina- 
tions are apt to follow the same bent, and 
when we come to exercise free choice in the 
matter of companionship, we also select 
those only who resemble us in thought, or 
habit, or condition, and whose opinions, 
feelings and tastes are echoes of our own. 

In the matter of money, for example, how 
limited is the intercourse of those who differ 
in its possession! Not only dothe very rich 
and the very poor seldom meet, but all 
grades between maintain a certain exclusive- 
ness. In the majority of cases our friends 
live in about the same style and spend about 
as much as we do, and a shy feeling and a 
strained manner marks our intercourse with 
others. Yet how poor and weak is sucha 
bond of similarity! How much good and 
happiness we thus sacrifice! How much 
fuller and richer would life be if we mingled 
freely with those to whom we were drawn, 
irrespective of their wealth or their poverty ! 
Then there is education, which has some- 
thing more of reason in her claim; and yet 
how narrow are most of our ideas as to what 
education is! There are so many different 
kinds, and yet we rarely value those in 
which we are not proficient. Every intelli- 
gent man and woman can teach something 
to others and learn something from them, 
and we make a fatal mistake when we ignore 
those whose literary attainments have been 
less than our own. A broad culture, in its 
true sense, is always conscious of its own 
ignorance and anxious to repair it, while It 
is too generous to refrain from giving of its 
own stores to those who need. 

We set vurselves apart, too, in the matter 
of opinions of every kind, cherishing only 
the society of those who agree with us, and 
shrinking from those who represent an op- 
posite phase of thought. Speaking of such 
a one, James Martineau says: ‘‘ He finds 
his own feelings repeated, his own tastes 
confirmed, his own judgments defended, his 
own type of wisdom reproduced, and, be- 
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coming an adept in the characteristics of his 
order, he misses the perfection of his nature. 
* * * How completely this association 
by sympathy has taken place of association 
by diffzrence, is plain to all who look upon 
the world with open eyes.’’ Yet it is the 
very Opposite course which we need, both 
for self development and for usefulness to 
society. It is the frequent intercourse with 
those who hold different views that can 
alone make us mentally healthy and sound 
We want the fresh air of another and a dis- 
similar mind to invigorate and stimulate our 
own, otherwise we grow puny and distorted, 
each in his own petty groove imagining that 
the whole universe is therein contained. 
Nothing mars the welfare of society more 
than this narrowness. Not only is its intel 
lectual growth cramped and hindered; its 
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moral and social character is also deterio- 
rated. For one of the chief reasons given 
for this exclu-iveness, is that otherwise con- 
geniality is disturbed and amity injured. 
We have withdrawn so long within our 
shells that every outside touch is painful. 
In the presence of a different type we are 
shy and uneasy, or it may be there is open 
It is, indeed, a sad 
commentary on our manhood and woman- 
hood, that we are not_able to preserve har- 
mony in the variety which ought to make 
society fresh, vigorous, and _ beautiful. 
Rather let us imitate Nature, who is the 
most radiant when the most diversified, and 
whose manifold forms of grace and beauty 
dwell together in perfect harmony, each re- 
ceiving an added charm from the presence 
of all the rest. — Phila. Ledger. 
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** Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 


HE forthcoming report of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction shows the 
following summary of statistics, indicating 


the steady growth of our great system of 


Public Schools. They are for the school 
year ending June 6th, 1892. 

The number of school districts in the 
State is 2,358; number of schools, 23,436; 
graded schools, 11,488; superintendents, 
124; male teachers, 8,162; female teachers, 
17,177; whole number of teachers, 25,339 ; 
average salaries of male teachers per month, 
$42.15 ; female teachers per month, $31.41 ; 
average length of school term in months, 
7.77; number of pupils, 977,528; average 
number of pupils, 708,719 ; cost of tuition, 
$7,766,957,16; cost of building, purchasing 
and renting, $2,791,506.39; cost of fuel, 
contingencies, debt and interest paid, 
$3,.301,150.51,: tutal cost of tuition, build- 
ing, fuel and contingencies, $1 4,329,140. 46 ; 
state appropriation, $2,000,000. 

As compared with similar items of the 
preceding year, ending June rst, 1891, the 
net increase in number of districts is 20; in- 
crease in number of schools, 552; increase 
in number of graded schools, 548; decrease 
in number of male teachers, 9; increase in 
number of female teachers, 423; increase in 


salary of male teachers per month, $1,56; 
increase in salary of female teachers per 
month, 51 cents; increase in school term in 
months, .o1; increase in number of pupils, 
8,022; increase in cost of tuition, $505,- 
201.113; increase in cost of building, pur- 
chasing and renting, $102,161.29; increase 
in cost of fuel, contingencies, debt and in- 
terest paid, $810,431.48. The total amount 
of tax levied was $9,187,893.57, an increase 
of $106,755.65. 


In this number of Zhe Fournal we give 
the ‘*Genesis of our State Normal School 
System,’’ a graphic chapter of unwritten 
school history that has not before been given 
to the public. It will come as a revelation 
to our readers generally, and attract atten- 
tion in educational circles, especially among 
the Normal Schools themselves. Mr. 
Hickok is a competent witness, and writing 
from personal knowledge, his testimony 
possesses an interest and value that students 
of history will appreciate. 


From Mr. J. C. Johnson, who many years 
ago introduced the Christmas tree into New 
England from Germany, and who has glad- 
dened the hearts of children for two gener- 
ations or more with his merry songs, we 
have just received his latest composition, a 
‘‘ Christmas Concert and Festival,’’ includ- 
ing the cantata of ‘*‘ The Wonderful Christ- 
mas Tree.’’ The music is bright and at- 
tractive, the dialogue happy, and the entire 
spirit of the piece like the heart of its author 
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youthful and glad. Mr. Johnson has had 
the experience of a life-time in writing for 
and directing singing class and knows what 
is tuneful and singable. The price of the 
book is forty cents, its publishers are the 
Oliver Ditson Company of Boston. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 


AN INSTITUTION OF LEARNING OF WHICH TOO 
LITTLE IS KNOWN IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE top and crown of the Pennsylvania 
system of public instruction, towards 
which students from her High Schools and 
Normal Schools will one day look as afford- 
ing ample facilities for the broadest scien- 
tific and literary culture, will be the Penn- 
sylvania State University, located in the 
central part of the central county of the 
Commonwealth. This institution, which 
has cf late years been rapidly developing on 
strong lines, is at present known as the 
Pennsylvania State College, and the thriv- 
ing village below, which has grown up un- 
der its shadow, has taken its name from the 
school. But this name may with propriety 
be changed to the more euphonious ,Uni- 
versity Place, when, as seems inevitable, the 
college shall have attained to such full or- 
ganization and equipment as will justify its 
taking on the higher title. 

Does it seem visionary, a wild dream of 
the fancy, to think of plans already entered 
upon here as being so far developed that 
before many years, under the fostering care 
of the State, a thousand students shall crowd 
these halls and others that must be opened 
to receive and welcome them? The time is 
coming when this great campus of fifty acres 
and more—which can readily be extended 
to twice or thrice this area—will be dotted 
all over with buildings of imposing architec- 
tural design for its numerous special depart- 
ments of University work, with its homes of 
professors and students, its ladies’ cottages, 
its fraternity houses, its libraries, its lecture 
halls; when along with its fine gymnasium 
and armory, already a prominent feature of 
the campus, its grand conservatory of music 
will also challenge attention. Here will be 
a University town among the hills in the 
geographical centre of Pennsylvania, far 
removed from the disturbing attractions and 
allurements of the city ; living its own higher 
life, breathing its own purer air, dwarfed by 
nothing nor by anything compelled to take 
a second place—not even by the charm of 
its own natural surroundings. 





The State should year by year erect its 
buildings, provide for their more thorough 
equipment, and gradually accumulate a 
larger and larger endowment fund, until 
private beneficence, as in the case of other 
leading institutions of the country, shall sup- 
plement its bounty by still more generous 
gifts. Why should not wealthy public- 
spirited men in Pennsylvania erect and en- 
dow here buildings and departments like 
the Sheffield School of Science, the Whit- 
worth School of Mechanic Arts, the Worden 
School of Electrical Engineering, the Dixon 
School of Mines, the Sedgwick School of 
History, Law, and Philosophy, the New- 
comb Observatory, the Kingsley Memorial 
Chapel, and others? Within the past year 
Yale has had more than two millions added 
to her endowment fund; while those of 
Princeton, Harvard, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, have been increased very largely. 
Great gifts go, as a rule, to great schools. 
‘¢To him that hath shall be given, and he 


shall have more abundantly.’’ But nearly 
every great sc hool has known its day of 
‘* small things.”’ The Pennsylvania State 


College is passing slowly through this stage 
of its experience, while before it opens the 
promise of a grand future of distinction and 
usefulness. 

The strange feature of the situation here is 
that there should be so great a school—with 
plan so comprehensive, foundation so sub- 
stantial, future so promising—all its dormi- 
tories and fraternity houses filled with stu- 
dents, some two hundred and fifty being 
now in attendance, and yet so little thought 
of it or said of it among the teachers, direc- 
tors and superintendents of the State at large. 
A Pennsylvania institution of learning of so 
great merit and usefulness comparatively un- 
known in Pennsylvania! True, we have a big 
State, and in it a big thing may readily be 
lost sight of ; but this thing is too big to be 
thus ignored. When a stranger expresses 
surprise at what is seen here, some one may 
laugh and say, as did Prof. Sparks, principal 
of the Preparatory Department, ‘‘ Yes, 
nearly everybody that comes this way feels a 
little like Columbus.”’ 

Perhaps not one in twenty of our Town- 
ship, Borough, City or County Superintend- 
ents has ever visited this institution or knows 
much about it; not one in five of our Nor- 
mal School principals; not one in twenty of 
our College presidents and professors; not 
one in fifty of our High School principals ; 
and almost none of the forty thousand teach- 
ers and school directors of the State. And 
this, despite the fact that it is really a Pub- 
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lic School like the rest, with this difference 
that it seems gradually preparing to take its 
proper place as the head of the entire sys- 
tem. The district schools, the high schools, 
the Normal Schools, and the Free State 
University are integral parts of an ideal sys- 
tem of public instruction. We have them all 
in Pennsylvania, and all of them doing good 
work. We need but to bring them into 
closer organic relation that their possibilities 
for usefulness may be realized in yet greater 
degree. 

Tens of thousands of graduates, learned, 
useful and noble men and women in all 
parts of the State and beyond its borders, 
will one day hail this school with grateful 
pride as their Alma Mater. And as the 
crowning feature of our system of free pub- 
lic instruction, which to-day gathers nearly 
a million of pupils into the schools, Penn- 
sylvania, in that coming day, will be full as 
proud of her Free State University as is 
Connecticut of Yale or Massachusetts of 
Harvard. 

A weck ago we would have heard or read 
such line of remark as above with some sur- 
prise, for we had but little accurate knowl- 
edge of the present status of the State 
College. It came upon us somewhat as did 
its vigorous foot-ball team into the arena of 
the State League, ‘‘ conquering and to con- 
quer ;’’ which team, by the way, we heard 
welcomed home with hearty cheers from the 
victory at Harrisburg on ‘‘ Thanksgiving ”’ 
day that gave them second place in the 
foot-ball field and encouraged their chal- 
lenge to the college holding first place for a 
final trial of strength and skill. ‘* What is 
the Pennsylvania State College?’’ ‘‘ Where 
is it?’’ were questions often heard during 
the foot-ball seasons of the past two years, 
as her boys stubbornly contested the field. 
So Philip came down from the hills of Ma- 
cedon, and they knew more ot Macedon af- 
terwards in Athens and throughout Greece. 
A foot-ball team may be a good thing, 
though not a few college presidents and pro- 
fessors do sometimes question its right to 
‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”’ 

‘* Come and see us,’’ is the confident in- 
vitation of everybody connected with the 
College ; and nobody who accepts the invi- 
tation seems to go away disappointed. ‘‘I 
hope you may have half as good a time 
as I had,’’ was the parting wish of a lady, 
alert, active and intelligent, who had made 
a visit to the piace but a few weeks before. 
We think she might have doubled her good 
wishes and had them realized, perhaps 

better than that. 
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A son recently in from the alkali plains, 
detailed by the authorities at Washington 
for duty as instructor in military tactics, 
etc., desired us to spend ‘* Thanksgiving ’’ 
with him in a sort of family reunion. Ac- 
cordingly, with other good friends, at high 
noon on Wednesday, we reached his beauti- 
ful home—one of a group of three attractive 
cottages on the College campus—with its 
superb outlook to the near and distant 
ranges of lofty hills or low-lying mountains, 
a light snow upon the ground giving to 
everything the appearance of a charming 
winter scene. 

In the afternoon we attended a recitation 
by the Sophomore class in the Chemical de- 
partment, upon qualitative analysis, under 
Prof. Pond, an admirable teacher and a 
chemist of reputation, who especially im- 
pressed us with his West Point snap and 
directness, and his rigid requirement of re- 
sults. The class passed from the recitation 
room into the large, well-lighted and thor- 
oughly-equipped laboratory, there to verify 
by experiment, under the eye of the professor, 
each of the dozen or more condensed state- 
ments of the text-book, this to be followed 
by a written statement from each student of 
all that had been done. 

Then to the College proper, a massive 
stone building, five stories in height, from 
the roof of which in all directions is had 
what is said to be one of the broadest and 
finest views in Pennsylvania. This building 
is two hundred and forty feet front and 
nearly a hundred feet from front torear. It 
contains chapel, library, museums, society 
halls, class rooms, offices, and a large num- 
ber of dormitories. It is heated throughout 
with steam, is lighted by electricity, and is 
furnished on every story with pure water 
from an artesian well several hundred feet in 
depth, which is also the source of supply to 
other buildings everywhere upon the campus. 

At four o’clock to the Armory building. 
Military instruction is given here in accord- 
ance with the United States law. The bat- 
talion at present numbers nearly two hun- 
dred students, organized into four com- 
panies, each with its full list of officers. 
The students wear a neat military uniform, 
drill at stated times, look well, are held 
firmly to their work, and get good out of it 
in health, physique, and personal bearing. 
The new drill hall is a building in the 
Gothic style, probably 120xgo feet in its 
floor space, the smooth floor as solid asa 
pavement. It is also used as a Gymnasium, 
being provided with movable gymnastic ap- 
paratus. 
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The students’ ball, the local attraction for 
Thanksgiving evening, was held in this 
building. It was a brilliant scene, and a 
grand ball-room. Draped with the national 
flag and the college colors, in the bright 
electric light, a good orchestra on the plat- 
form in the centre of the floor space, the 
entire effect was excellent. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen were present from Bellefonte, Ty- 
rone, Williamsport, and other neighboring 
towns. A number of persons came from 
Pittsburgh ; and Capt. Chas. W. Roberts, 
of the Board of Trustees, with his family 
and a party of friends, came all the way from 
West Chester. Everybody seemed in the 
best of humor and to enter heartily into the 
enjoyment of the occasion. 

During a pleasant stay of three days it 
was our privilege to visit the different de- 
partments of the college, and to meet a 
number of the men and women who are 
carrying forward this great work. The 
President, Dr. Atherton, was absent in at- 
tendance upon a meeting of the Association 
of College Presidents and Professors then in 
session at Swarthmore, where he had a paper 
upon the relation of the High Schools of 
the State to the Collegiate institutions. It 
was a disappointment not to see him. But 
what was better still, we saw everywhere 
evidence of his devotion to the interests of 
the college, everywhere the master hand in 
the work that has been done and is doing 
under his administration. We heard also 
on every hand admiration of his good judg- 
ment, broad plan, executive ability, tireless 
energy, and unlimited capacity for work. 

Nothing impressed us more with the wise 
forecast shown in the management of this 
great educational plant, than the fact that a 
resident architect, Mr. Olds, a master of his 
art, is permanently employed by the college 
authorities. We had wondered at the distri- 
bution of the buildings upon the large cam- 
pus, at the well-chosen sites which they oc- 
cupy, at the varied and attractive styles of 
architecture of those more recently erected, 
as well as the modern character and com- 
pleteness of their interior plan and arrange- 
ment. But in the presence of the resident 
architect at work upon the campus, and 
upon a plan that will not be filled out in all 
its detail within the next half century or 
longer, these things were made more clear. 
He is now directing the construction of 
the large and substantial building for the 
Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineering 
departments of the college, within and near 
the entrance to the grounds So conven- 


iently located is this building that a siding 
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from the tracks of the Bellefonte railroad 
runs into it. 

Within the past few years the College has 
been greatly strengthened by the erection 
and equipment of new buildings for the 
Botanical department, under Prof. Buck- 
hout ; the Chemical department, under Prof. 
Pond ; the department of Physics and Elec- 
trical Engineering, under Prof. Osmond ; 
the Military department, under Lieut. Mc- 
Caskey ; and the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, under Prof. Armsby. 

The Ladies’ Cottage, also recently 
erected, which is in charge of Miss McEl- 
wain, lady principal and professor of history 
in the College, occupies a commanding po- 
sition upon the grounds. It is attractive 
without and commodious and beautiful 
within. Co-education being approved here, 
young women are admitted to all classes in 
all the courses of study on the same terms 
as young men. Those not living at their 
own homes or at the homes of family 
friends, reside in the Cottage which has 
been erected for their use. The atmosphere 
of culture and refinement in their cottage 
home should be one of the best influences of 
the place upon these girl students; while 
those of them who love music, we should 
think from what we saw and heard of Miss 
Willard, will all their lives bless the happy 
fortune that made them her pupils. She plays 
with rare refinement of taste and expression, 
and her pupils speak of her with enthusiasm. 
Some things are so good that they can be 
paid for only in kind ; money can never make 
adequate return; and life-long gratitude is 
therefore all that is possible for benefaction 
received. Soit seems the gifted and grateful 
student of music should regard the teacher 
who has led him or her into the wondrous 
secret of Harmony, and imparted skill to 
call it forth with the touch of talent or of 
genius trained to mastery. 

During the past third of a century this in- 
stitution of learning has had a varied experi- 
ence of hope and disappointment, failure 
and success. The present site was made 
over by deed, in 1857, from Gen. James Ir- 
win to the Farmers’ High School of Penn- 
sylvania, two hundred acres being donated 
and two hundred sold to the Board of Trus- 
tees, making in all a valuable farm of four 
hundred acres. 

3y act of the Legislature the State Agri- 
cultural Society was authorized to give 
$10,000 towards founding the new school. 
The Board having obtained subscriptions 
and donations, in addition to the land, 
amounting to $25,000, the Legislature 
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voted an equal sum ; another $25,000 was 
voted on like conditions; and the trustees 
received from the State Treasurer the sum 
of $50,000 thus appropriated. With these 
sums in hand the work was begun, and one 
wing of the main building was completed 
and opened for the admission of students 
in 1859. Owing to the great and rapid in- 
crease of prices in 1861, contracts made 
for the completion of the building could not 
be enforced, and the trustees were com- 
pelled to finish it at much greater cost 
than had been estimated. The Legisla- 
ture made an additional appropriation of 
$49,900 to meet the increasedjoutlay. 

In 1862 the United States Congress do- 
nated to the several States public lands 
equal to 30,000 acres for each Senator and 
Representative from each State under the 
census of 1860. Only such land as was 
liable to private entry at $1.25 per acre was 
included in this donation. The act pro- 
vided that all moneys derived from the sale 
of this land, or land scrip, should be se- 
curely invested in stocks of the United 
States or of the States, or other safe stocks, 
yielding not less than five per cent. upon 
their par value ; and that the money so in- 
vested should constitute a perpetual fund, 
‘the capital of which shall remain forever 
undiminished, and the interest of which 
shall be inviolably appropriated by each 
State which may claim the benefit of the act, 
to the endowment, support and maintenance 
of at least one College, where the leading ob- 
ject shall be, without excluding other scien- 
tific and classical studies, and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, in such manner as the Legis- 
lature of the State may prescribe, 7” order fo 
promote the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes im the several pursuits 
and professions of life.’” 

Under the census of 1860 Pennsylvania 
had twenty-four representatives and two 
senators in Congress, and received land 
scrip representing 780,o0c acres of land. 
The sale of this land was not well managed, 
and the total proceeds of the scrip were only 
$439,186.80. In New York, the late Ezra 
Cornell bought the entire land scrip from 
the State, paying the market price for it 
at the time, and agreeing to locate and 
hold it, and to give Cornell University 
the benefit of its advance in price. The re- 
sult is that all the lands sold have brought 
high figures, some being yet held in trust, 
and the endowment of the University from 
that source alone will be from §$3,000,- 
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coc to $4,000,000. Pennsylvania might 
have done nearly as well with a philan- 
thropic citizen like Ezra Cornell to look 
after this public interest. Cornell Univer- 
sity has now an annual income of more than 
$100,000 from her land scrip endowment, 
against $30,000 to Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege from the like source—the Legislature 
having added enough to make the endow- 
ment fund $500,0co, upon which interest is 
paid semi-annually from the State Treasury 
at the rate of six per cent. 

The name of the ‘‘ Farmers’ High School’’ 
was changed to the ‘‘Agricultural College 
of Pennsylvania’ in 1862, and in 1874 to 
the ‘* Pennsylvania State College.’’ In 1878 
there was an appropriation of $80,000 to the 
College, since which time there have been 
additional appropriations of $126,000 and 
$150,000 by recent Legislatures for the erec- 
tion of needed buildings. So that the State 
has during the past thirty-five years or longer 
expended here something over $550,000, 
an average amount of about fifteen thousand 
dollars per annum; and for the uses for 
which it is designed there can be no doubt 
that the property is worth dollar for dollar 
upon the investment. 

So many things attract attention here 
that might be spoken of at length, but which 
must be passed with brief mention: The 
campus where landscape gardening shows 
itself a fine art, with trees and shrubbery, 
and foliage plants and flowers, walks and 
drives, green grass, and hint of virgin forest ; 
the botanical and zodélogical and geological 
collections ; the botanical, chemical, phys 
ical and electrical laboratories ; the college 
and experiment station farms, with nearly 
thirty acres of orchard and a vineyard with 
choice varieties of grapes; greenhouses; 
creamery where the cream is separated from 
the milk within ten minutes of the milking- 
time, and butter made within thirty min- 
utes ; the barns, the live-stock, laboratories 
for agricultural work with their appliances 
for analysis of grains, grasses, and fertilizers; 
the Experiment Station under the joint aus- 
pices of the State and the United States, 
where every facility is afforded for work in 
this direction; the mechanical work shops 
for practical work by the students, in wood 
and iron; the college library of eight thous- 
and volumes or more, etc., etc. And in 
the social and student life of the place, 
reading clubs, glee clubs, college orchestra, 
instrumental quartettes, college societies, a 
flourishing branch of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, etc. We name these things 


hastily, because they belong to the life of 
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the place which we would fairly picture to | tricts, did much to improve the plans of 


the reader. If further information be de- 
sired send for the annual catalogue to Dr. 
Geo. W. Atherton, State College, Pa. 

This institution of learning therefore 
gives promise of being the great State school 
of the future in Pennsylvania. Like our 
Normal schools, it belongs to the Com- 
mon School System. Pennsylvania appro- 
priates annually $5,000,000 for her public 
schools. Let her State Cuilege be fostered 
in like generous spirit and with the same 
far-seeing wisdom. The paramount in- 
terest of the Commonwealth is the educa- 
tion of her citizens; and for this she can af- 
ford the largest expenditure upon all grades 
of schools, from the primary school to the 
university. 

3ut the name that was in our thought of.- 
tenest, as we looked about over the place 
where he came to dohis last work, and where, 
in 1871, he died after serving but a year in 
his new field of labor, was that of the man 
whose life-like portrait has for many years 
hung over the platform which we occupy 
almost daily in the Lancaster High School, 
that of our venerated friend, Dr. Thomas H. 
Burrowes. From our early boyhood we had 
known him; and for three or four years be- 
fore he accepted the Presidency of the Agri- 
cultural College, as it was then called, we had 
been associated with him upon Zhe Journal 
in the relation almost of a son to a father. 
So that this strange place, this house indeed 
where he had lived and died, seemed some- 
how familiar because of the old days. There 
was about it an old-time attraction, even 
after the lapse of twenty yearsor more. His 
presence seemed to brood over the place 
like a benediction. 

No other man in the history of Pennsy]- 
vania has touched our common school system 
so nearly, so powerfully, or throughout its 
whole range to such a degree, as Dr. Bur- 
rowes. He put the system into working 
force in 1835-8; he established Zhe Penn- 
sylvania School Journal in 1852, and was its 
editor for eighteen years; he was the first 
President of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, and the first President of 
the Lancaster County Teachers’ Institute, 
called to both positions by unanimous choice 
as the leading spirit among the advocates of 
general education by the State and of an 
improved common school system; he wrote 
the Pennsylvania State Book, which we re- 
call as a reader ina country school, in 1847, 
before we knew anything of its author; he 
wrote the Pennsylvania School Architecture 
which, being supplied to all the school dis- 





school buildings and their surroundings in 
1856 and thereafter; he wrote the Normal 
School Law at the request of Hon. H. C. 
Hickok, who tells elsewhere in this issue the 
interesting story of the origin of that law of 
vital importance to our educational progress; 
he was called by Governor Curtin to organ- 
ize the system of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 
which was done with his customary energy 
and strong practical sense; and he died, 
after thirty-five years of almost continuous 
effort in behalf of general education, at the 
head of the school that, we believe, is des- 
tined soon to be recognized as the last essen- 
tial feature which rounds out into satisfac- 
tory completeness our Pennsylvania system 
of Public Instruction. 


THE STATE SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 


HERE has been much uncertainty as to 

what would or would not be done by 
the authorities at Chicago in reference to 
the educational exhibit. Now provision 
was to be on a generous scale, then it was 
to be crowded into a corner; again, ample 
space was to be provided so that the great- 
est interest of the nation should be worthily 
represented, then it was to be practically 
ignored. So rumor has had it from time 
to time, until nobody seems to know any- 
thing definitely. That there will be an 
educational exhibit is assured, and that 
Pennsylvania will make special and ample 
arrangements for her own exhibit is equally 
certain, even though it be necessary to erect 
her own building for this purpose. 

The State Commission of Pennsylvania 
has already appropriated two thousand dol- 
lars in order to show by a working exhibit 
the system of training deaf mutes to oral 
language. This school in its actual work- 
ings will be open during the six months of 
the Exposition. The appropriation of $1000 
towards the ‘‘children’s palace,’’ as their 
building is popularly called, is but another 
evidence of leadership on the part of the 
State Commission. ‘This building is to be 
an educational exhibit, as well as a place of 
shelter, where children may be left in safety 
while their elders see the Fair. It will 
teach parents and guardians many things by 
the amusements and healthful occupations 
provided for the little ones. 

These points are all important in them- 
selves, but are rendered more so by the 
fears that the entire educational exhibit of 
the United States—its proudest showing— 
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may yet be cramped into a space of 60,000 
square feet, or set off and aside in the gal- 
leries. The space is said to be less than 
that which the breweries will occupy. 
There are reasonable demands from educa- 
tors, instructors and teachers, that either the 
Government shall put up a sufficient build- 
ing for the purpose of displaying the com- 
mon school and free college systems of the 
United States, or else that the Building of 
the Liberal Arts shall extend and even grant 
additional space beyond that which was first 
asked for thisimportant exhibit. Every one 
will see the importance of having European 
visitors perceive how dear to our hearts 
are the public schools. 

We have received, under date of Novem- 
ber 12th, from Prof. W. N. Hailman, of 
La Porte, Indiana, who is Secretary of the 
Executive Committee of Superintendents 
and Teachers, the following note of warning 
to those interested in the general educa- 
tional exhibit : 

‘¢ The undersigned represents a Committee 
appointed by a number of State superin- 
tendents and College presidents who met at 
Chicago on October 4th, for the purpose of 
impressing the World’s Fair Directors with 
the necessity of providing sufficient space 
for a full and creditable exhibit of the educa- 
tional organization and development of the 
United States. The Committee on the fol- 
lowing day presented their requests, which 
were courteously received, and they were 
privately assured that the decision of the 
Board would soon be officially published. 
The delay of this publication at last aroused 
suspicion among the friends of education, 
and to-day we find every indication point- 
ing to a desire or determination on the part 
of possibly a majority of the Board to defeat 
the projected measure. This would again 
leave the educational interests practically 
unprovided for. It is reported that certain 
interests, notably the art and music inter- 
ests, for reasons best known to themselves, 
oppose the erection of such a building, and 
it is feared that these interests control a ma- 
jority of the Board of Directors. 

‘* At this juncture it seems imperative that 


all social agencies that make for progress | 


should protest against this culpable neglect 
of education by the Exposition. It is 
boasted that our free institutions owe much 
to education as their main stay. To ignore 
education, as is, proposed by the Board of 
Directors and their artistic friends, is to ex- 
pose our free institutions to the contempt 
and ridicule of the civilized world. Prompt 


action may still save us from this ignominy. 
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On our part we shall call meetings of teach- 
ers and friends of education in every State, 
so that each State may have an opportunity 
to voice her protest.’’ 


—_—_~» 


HEALTH SUGGESTION. 


JE have received, just as we go to press, 
\\ the following important circular letter 
from Dr. Geo. G. Groff, of Lewisburg, Pa., 
Chairman of the Committee on Schools and 
Public Institutions: 

‘*] write you to ask, if the State Board 
of Health cannot count upon your hearty 
and active co-operation in its efforts to di- 
minish the ravages of diphtheria and scarlet 
fever. The deaths which these diseases 
cause are appalling tocontemplate. Ver sthey 
are entirely preventable. ‘The secretary of 
the State Board of Health reports, November 
1st, that diphtheria has been fully five times 
as prevalent the past year as is common, and 
great loss of life resulted. If it were not that 
people were careless where these diseases 
prevail, they could be stamped out as com- 
pletely as has been the plague. They can 
certainly be controlled as are small pox and 
the cholera. How? Mainly by isolation. 
Children from families where these diseases 
prevail must not attend school until all are 
well and all danger is past. Their homes 
and clothing ought to be disinfected before 
they returnto school. Whenever either diph- 
therta or scarlet fever becomes epidemic in any 
community all the schools, day and Sabbath, 
oughtat once to be closed, for there is no 
longer any doubt that in schools these dis- 
eases are principally spread. 

‘*To illustrate, inevery case known to the 
writer where the schools have been closed, 
epidemics of these diseases have ceased. 
Last winter, in Erie, the public schools were 
kept open, while the parochial schools were 
promptly closed. The disease (diphtheria) 
continued for months to rage with great 
fatality among the public school children, 
while it died out entirely among the Catholic 
children, and this in spite of the fact that 
many of the latter were very poor and hence 
poorly housed, poorly fed, poorly clothed, 
and with unhygienic surroundings. 

** Will you not advise private funerals in 
all cases of deaths from these diseases ; thor- 
ough disinfection, isolation of individual 
cases, closing ofall schools in epidemics; and 
remember that the lightest cases may give 
rise to the most malignant? After sixteen 
the danger of contagion is greatly lessened.’’ 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, LVecember, 1892. 


LLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton: Our county 
still maintains its rapid growth. Last year 
forty-three additional schools were opened, mak- 
ing the total number in operation 719. At present 
many new buildings are in process of erection. 
Six new boroughs were formed during the year, 
and three more since June 1. Of the 35,000 
school children in this county, about 25,000, ob- 
served Columbus Day. Music was last year 
taught regularly in 142 of our schools; this year 
ithas been introduced into many more of them. 
Almost every district this year reports an in- 
crease in salaries. The lowest monthly salary 
is $35, and the highest $117.77. The average 
length of school term for county is 8.15 months. 
BEAvER—Supt. Hillman: There has been 
considerable activity in educational affairs dur- 
ing this month. Local Institutes were held as 
follows: in New Sewickley, Hanover, South 
Beaver, and Raccoon townships. They were 
generally well attended, especially by teachers. 
A “Social’’ was held at the Stokes school- 
house, in Brighton township, which was largely 
attended by the patrons of the school. Colum- 
bus Day was observed in many of the schools. 
The people of Shanopin, in Longstown Ind. 
District dedicated their fine new school house 
with appropriate exercises on Columbus Day. 
The American Mechanics presented a flag, and 
the citizens a bell. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: Columbus Day was 
celebrated in all parts of the county. The places 
seeming to enter most heartily into the spirit of 
the day were Bedford, Everett, Hopewell, Hynd- 
man, Riddlesburg and Saxton. It would take 
pages to describe what was done at these places. 
I have never witnessed better work done by 
school children than by the boys and girls of 
Hopewell. At Riddlesburg, Mr. Souder pre- 
sented the school with a beautiful flag, which 
was raised with appropriate ceremonies. Hon. 
Robert C. McNamara was the orator of the day. 
It is to be hoped that much permanent good will 
result from the exercises. Educational meet- 
ings are well attended, and a good deal of en- 
thusiasm is manifested. 

Berks—Supt. Zechman: The Spring Board 
erected an imposing, convenient and substan- 
tial two-room building at ‘Fritztown. It is a 
credit to the Board and an honor to the district. 
The schools of this town are now graded. 
Lower Heidelberg, Cumru, and Muhlenberg 
erected new houses during the year. Lower 
Alsace, Union, and Lower Heidelberg length- 
ened the term. Union,’ Brecknock, Lower 
Heidelberg, and Heidelberg introduced the free 
text-book system; and Union, Brecknock, 


Cumru, Lower Heidelberg, and Muhlenberg 
raised the salaries. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Columbus Day was 
appropriately observed throughout the county. 
The citizens of Tyrone, Hollidaysburg, Duncans- 


| ville, Roaring Spring, Martinsburg, and other 
places participated in exercises in conjunction 
with the schools. Logan township built three 
new school-houses ; two four-room brick houses 
and one frame single room house. These houses 
are built according to modern schocl architec- 
ture, are well furnished, and supplied with slate- 
| boards. Antis township remodeled two houses, 
| making them as good as new. Woodbury and 
Greenfield townships each built one new house, 
| the former brick and the latter frame. Ina 
| number of townships—Allegheny deserves spec- 
| ial notice—the houses have been repainted, 


papered, and supplied with maps, charts, dic- 

tionaries, etc. So far as our visits have ex- 

tended, we have met with encouragement by 
| earnest and efficient work on the part of teachers. 
| The outlook for good results in school work is 
| encouraging all along the line. It is our sad 
lot to report the loss of two of our teachers by 
death. Mr. G. H. Dilling, a young man of 
promise and highly esteemed by all who 
knew him, died of typhoid fever September 13. 
Mr. J. B. Harpster, one of our most experienced 
| and successful teachers, after teaching two days 
| of the present term, was prostrated by ty phoid 
| fever, of which he died after an illness of two 
| weeks. In his death, his grief-stricken wife has 
| lost a kind husband, his school an excellent 
teacher, and the county a useful citizen. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: Columbus Day was 
observed with appropriate exercises all over the 
county. 

CAMERON--Supt. Herrick: The annual 
Teachers’ Institute was the event of the month. 
It convened in the new court house, which 
proved a very desirable place. The instructors 
and lecturers were among the best in the State, 
and the Institute was pronounced by all the 
best ever held in the county. 

CARBON—Supt. Snyder: Nearly every school 
in the county celebrated Columbus Day by 
holding appropriate exercises. Mauch Chunk, 
Weatherly, Parryville, Summit Hill, Lehighton, 
and East Mauch Chunk had street parades in 
connection with the programme rendered. The 
celebration at Summit Hill was undoubtedly 
the best of the kind ever held in the county. 
The long line of school children, handsomely 
uniformed, singing patriotic songs as they 
marched, was in itself very fine; but to this 
was added a long line of floats representing 
scenes from the time of Columbus, a number of 
secret societies in full uniform, a tribe of In- 
dians in full dress with a float representing In- 
dian life in the wigwam, and carriages contain- 
ing the speakers, officers and prominent citi- 
zens. The programme rendered at the close of 
the parade was the same as the national pro- 
gramme, with the addition of several able ad- 
dresses and some fine musical selections under 
the leadership of Prof. Hogg. The teachers, 
directors and citizens of Summit Hill are cer- 
tainly to be congratulated on the success of 
their Columbus Day celebration. 
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CENTRE—Supt. Gramley: Friday, October 
21st, was the great day for the children of our 
county. In many of the rural towns, the 
schools, patrons, members of the G. A. R., and 
other civic organizations, celebrated Columbus 
Day in an appropriate manner. Bellefonte and 
Philipsburg each had over one thousand chil- 
dren in procession, every one carrying the na- 
tional flag. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: The school build- 
ing at Kenneth Square has been furnished with 
three marble washstands. New clocks have 
been placed in the different rooms. Maps, 
charts ,and supplementary readers have been 
provided. Each teacher is allowed two days 
for school visitation. The new school-house at 
Brooklin, E. Brandywine township, takes the 
place of the last old house of its kind. We 
have very few houses now that are not both 
comfortable and attractive. 

CLINTON—Supt. Brungard: A handsome 
one room school house is approaching com- 
pletion in Bald Eagle township. The term in 
many districts has been increased, along with 
the salaries. Many school houses have been 
improved to such an extent that they are more 
cosy and comfortable than when new. The 
teachers with few exceptions are doing better 
work than ever. The attendance has never 
been so good. About fifty Normal graduates 
are employed in our schools, 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Wright: We have seven 
teen townships that have a continuous term of 
seven or eight months; 219 schools with graded 
course of study and using Welch's Classifica- 
tion Register. School work never looked bet- 
ter. Mead township built two new brick houses, 
increased teachers’ salaries, and lengthened 
the school term. Many other townships have 
responded loyally. 

CUMBERLAND Co.—Supt. Beitzel: Columbus 
Day was observed in almost every school in 
the county. At Carlisle elaborate preparations 
had been made for the appropriate celebration 
of the day. The town was in holiday attire. 
The street parade was a notable civic pageant, 
of which the school children were unmistakably 
the most significant feature. It was their parade; 
it was their day—and they knew it; and the 
knowledge of this fact was depicted in the 
bright, proud, and happy countenance of each 
boy and girl. The literary exercises were held 
in front of the big new school building at North 
and Pitt streets. A leading feature of the pro- 
gramme was the presentation and unfurling of 
the flag presented to the school by the Junior 
Order of American Mechanics and P. O.S. of A. 
Arthur R. Rupley, Esq., made a neat and grace- 
ful presentation speech, which was responded to 
in a few well-chosen words by Hon. Theodore 
Cornman, on behalf of the schools. Charles 
Small, a pupil of the High School, delivered an 
address on the ‘“‘ Meaning of the Four Centur- 
ies’ and the school children sang ‘‘ America.”’ 
An original poem, ‘ The Pilot of Columbus,” 
by Miss Annie Hantch, one of Carlisle's teach- 
ers, was read by Miss Blanche U. Beitzel, a 
High School pupil, and the ‘“ Star Spangled 
Banner " was sung by the children. Hon. R. 
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M. Henderson, of Carlisle, and ex-Judge of the 
Lebanon and Dauphin courts, made the acdress 
on ‘‘Columbus,’” and was followed by the 
singing of the song ‘‘ Hail Columbia”’ by the 
school. The next address was delivered by 
Prof. A. Beitzel, of Boiling Springs, superinten- 
dent ofthe schools of Cumberlandcounty. The 
address was on the ‘Importance of the discovery 
of America."’ The exercises of the day closed 
with a pleasing dialogue and tableau by fifty- 
two scholars. It was entitled ‘‘ The Growth of 
the Nation.” The words of the dialogue were 
by Mrs. S. C. Bangs, teacher of music in the 
schools, and formed a very appropriate closing 
piece. A prominent feature of the decorations 
at the school house was a large painting on 
canvas, which stood directly in the rear of the 
platform. This picture represented the three 
ships of Columbus, the Pinta, Nina and Santa 
Maria, when land was first sighted. It was 
painted expressly for the present celebration. 
At Newville, also, the day was fittingly ob- 
served by a grand street parade and appropriate 
literary exercises in connection with a flag rais- 
ing. At Mechanicsburg the significance of the 
day received a local coloring from the fact that 
the corner-stone of the new High School build- 
ing was laid with appropriate ceremonies under 
the auspices of the Grand Lodge of Masons. 
Deputy State Supt. Houck was the orator of 
the occasion; he madea very excellent address 
which was well received. At Big Spring the 
day was observed by hoisting a flag over the 
public schools, in connection with which there 
was a parade and the rendering of the National 
programme. [Besides these more extensive 
celebrations, may be mentioned the creditable 
exercises held in Newton district, by the Jack- 
sonville and Oakville schools. In Mt. Holly 
also the day was appropriately observed. Upon 
the whole the day was observed in a highly pa- 
triotic manner. Flags are floating over a very 
large number of our public school buildings. 
Ex1e—Supt. Miller: Our County Institute 
was a genuine The teachers and the 
public in general were loud in praise of the in- 


success. 


structors. The instruction was of great practi- 
cal value. 
Forest—Supt. Kerr: About all the schools 


in the county observed Columbus Day. In 
some districts all the schools met and celebrated 
together. I think more trees were planted in 
this county on that day than on any previous 
Arbor Day. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Slyder: Columbus Day 
was pretty generally observed by the schools of 
the county, In many places the exercises were 
well attended by patrons and citizens. 

GREENE—Supt. Iams: Our schools have 
opened with better houses, better grounds, bet- 
ter equipment, better,teachers than ever before. 
Though somtimes favoritism does rule, and I, 
like my predecessors, have no well-matured 
plan to correct this error, my advice to all 
Boards in selecting teachers has been to choose 
the fittest. Columbus Day was celebrated as 
no day was ever before celebrated in our 
county. I issued a request to the teachers, di- 
rectors, secret and social organizations to help 
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celebrate the day, either as a school, as a town- 
ship, or to come to the county seat for the pur- 
pose. This request was very generally re- 
garded. Many schools and townships had 
splendid celebrations, and our county seat was 
the scene of the greatest gathering ever known 
in its history. The Veterans, National Guard, 
Junior Order, prominent citizens, 2000 school 
children and seven brass bands formed a pro- 
cession, which for order, bearing, and character 
outrivals all others we have ever bad. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: Columbus Day 
was appropriately observed throughout the 
county. Several of the larger towns had, in ad 
dition to the literary exercises. tree planting, 
flag-raising, etc. The schools are now all in 
active operation and the outlook is encourag- 
ing. Three Local Institutes have already been 
held. Owing to the crowded condition of the 
schools, Mapleton boro’ was obliged to open an 
additional (the fourth) room. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: The schools are 
in successful operation. New furniture, higher 
wages, and needed apparatus have in many 
places given an impetus to school work which 
cannot fail to be productive of lasting good. 
Columbus Day was very generally observed. In 
the majority of districts the exercises were held 
in the school-house and participated in only by 
the pupils of that particular school ; but in sev- 
eral instances elaborate public demonstrations 
were arranged for the assembled schools of the 
entire township. 

JuNIATA—Supt. Carney: Our schools are all 
working along very well and bid fair for a suc- 
cessful term. Columbus Day was generally ob- 
served, and the schools had very appropriate 
exe cises. 

LAWKENCE—Supt. Watson: Mahoningtown 
school building is almost completed and will be 
occupied in a short time. This is one of the 
finest school houses in our county: it is an or- 
nament to the borough. The Shenango direc- 
tors have completed a neat and commodious 
building near the city. This is the first school 
building in the rural districts with all the modern 
improvements. Columbus Day was observed 
throughout the county. I had the pleasure of 
being present at West New Castle. The exer- 
cises were participated in by the G. A. R. and 
by the pupils of the schools, and were very ap- 
propriate. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: Columbus Day was 
very generally observed in our schools. The 
two Annvilles, Cornwall, Heidelberg, Jackson, 
Millcreek, Independent, and Swatara districts, 
and Jonestownboro’, especially, observed the 
day with great earnestness. In my daily visi- 
tations I found our teachers, with but few excep- 
tions, doing excellent work. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: The school- 
grounds at Freeland have been enlarged and 
very much improved during the year. Jeddo 
has made an addition to their building and 
opened another school. This was a much-needed 
improvement. I am much pleased with the 
work at White Haven. Prof. Myers is a new 


man, but he is starting out along the right line. 
The schools of Dorranceton are doing good work. 
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No changes were made in the teachers. The 
text books are furnished by the district. Wy- 
oming opened three new schools. New heating 
apparatus was placed in one building and a 
temporary building of two roomserected. The 
schools are in good condition. Ashley has 
adopted free text books with excellent results. 
The schools are full, the teachers earnest and 
enthusiastic, and the work satisfactory. Nesco- 
peck has raised salaries, furnished dictionaries, 
and made a few changes that have resulted in 
better work than usual. 

LycoMING—Supt. Lose: Nearly every district 
in our county celebrated Columbus Day. In 
the boroughs a parade, in which the school 
children took a prominent part. was the leading 
feature. In the rural districts flags were raised 
and the official programme carried out in every 
detail. It was undoubtedly the greatest and 
best demonstration that the public schools have 
ever made. 

McKEAN—Supt. Eckels: Our County Insti- 
tute, just closed, was the largest ever held in the 
county. More directors were present on Direc- 
tors’ Day than ever before. Our instructors, 
Miss Buckbee, Supt. Geo. B. Lord, and Chas. 
E. Rugh, were first-class. Supt. Hammers did 
himself honor by giving us two of the finest il- 
lustrated lectures we have ever heard. If his 
work as superintendent is as good as it is on the 
platform, Indiana county is to be congratulated. 

MEKCER—Supt. Hess: Columbus Day was 
appropriately observed in very many of the 
schools. The Jr. O. U. A. M. had charge of a 
notable celebration in Greenville. The seven- 
teen schools of Hickory township acted in a 
body. An address was made by Hon, S. S. 
Mehard. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: Our County 
Institute was the largest in our history. Much 
valuable -and practical instruction was given, 
One hundred and fifty eight directors represen- 
ting forty-nine districts were present. This is 
the best attendance of directors we have ever 
had. Educational interest is rapidly growing 
among all classes of citizens. 

Montour—Supt. Steinbach: The Danville 
High School room has been handsomely pa- 
pered and otherwise improved. A four room 
brick building is in process of construction, and 
will soon be ready for occupancy. The Board 
has furnished free readers for all the grades. 
Cooper district has put new furniture into all the 
rooms,—a good move. Mahoning has reseated 
two of its rooms. Valley has purchased Inter- 
national Dictionaries for all the schools, and is 
placing slate blackboards in three of the build- 
ings. Liberty has put in two slate boards this 
season. Limestone has built a new brick house 
and put slate board in one. Derry and Wash- 
ingtonville have adopted new books. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Bloom: The 
school term of Delaware township has been in- 
creased to seven months. The Lewis township 
schools have been supplied with ‘* The Com- 
plete Reading Charts,”’ and the salary of teach- 
ers increased five dollars per month. In Ra- 
pho the Board has placed the International 
Dictionary in each school not already supplied. 
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In Rush some of the school-rooms have been 
painted or papered, and now present a very 
attractive appearance; each room has also 
been furnished with a slate blackboard, an In- 
ternational Dictionary, and Yaggy's Geograph- 
ical Chart. In Turbot each school is now fur- 
nished with Appleton’s Reading Chart, a Globe, 
Yaggy'’s Anatomical Chart, and the Interna 
tional Dictionary. The Board has also em 
ployed a special teacher in music. The term 
has been increased to seven months, and the 
salary increased five dollars per month. In 
East Sunbury the term has been increased to 
eight months. Columbus day was fittingly ob- 
served by many of our schools: in some by 
literary exercises only, in others by literary 
exercises, marching, flag raising, etc. The 
schools of E. Sunbury were presented with a 
flag by the P. O. S. of A. of Sunbury. Appro 
priate addresses were delivered by Rev. Weber, 
Rev. Ganoe, I. N. John, principal, and J. D. 
Wagner. The equipment of our schools, in 
way of apparatus, is better now than at any 
time in the past. Our teachers are better paid, 
and commendable improvement is noticeable 
in every department of our public school work. 

PERRY—Supt. Aumiller: During the last week 
in September a circular letter was sent to every 
teacher and many directors urging the obser- 
vance of Columbus Day, and giving some di- 
rections as to the manner of conducting exer 
cises. I have received reports from about three- 
fourths of the teachers, and am safe in saying 
that the day was fittingly observed by not less 
than 80 per cent. of our schools. It was a great, 
grand gala-day for the schools of Perry county. 
The schools | have visited show a larger enroll- 
ment than they had at this date a year ago. 
The directors of Centre placed new furniture in 
the Okefenokee school-house. It has a good 
effect on the school. 

PoTTER—Supt. Kies: Our schools are gener- 
ally in session. Some districts, where wages 
have not been raised in proportion to the in- 
creased appropriation, are having difficulty in 
procuring teachers. Columbus Day was loyally 
observed by many schools, with exercises con 
sisting of songs, recitations, historical incidents, 
tree-planting, marching, pole-raising, etc. 
Roulet is furnishing another room to accommo- 
date the growing school population in the village. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: The following 
districts raised teachers’ salaries and lengthened 


school term: Auburn, Church, Delano, and 
Orwigsburg. Girardville lengthened the term 


and raised the salary of three primary teachers. 
New Philadelphia lengthened the term and 
raised the salary of one teacher; East Norwe- 
gian and Polo Alto did the same. The follow- 
ing districts lengthened term one month : South 
Brunswick, W. Mahanoy, Middleport, Mt. Car- 
bon, Ryan, St. Clair, Schuylkill township, 
Stephens, Union, E. Union, North Union, and 
Walker; and Pine Grove, two months. The 


following districts raised the salaries of all their 
teachers: Barry, Blythe, (Ind.,) E. Brunswick, 
W. Brunswick, Centre, Eldred, Upper Mahan- 
tango, N. Manheim, McKeansburg, New Castle, 
Pine Grove borough and township, W. Penn, 
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Rush, Schuykill, (Ind.,) South Tunnel, Wash- 
ington, Wayne, Yorkville. Cressons and Frailey 
raised salaries of primary teachers; Frackville, 
of principal and one primary ; Gilberton, of two 
grammar school teachers; Hegins, of all but 
two; Hubley, of two primary teachers; Port 
Carbon and Port Clinton, all but one: Rahn, of 
principal; Fremont borough, of all but three ; 
and Fremont township, of one. Fifty-two of 
the seventy districts of the county either in- 
creased the salaries, or lengthened the term, or 
did both. 

SNYDER—Supt. Hermann: Columbus Day 
was observed in a number of schools with very 
gratifying results. The schools start out well, 
and we have every promise of a successful term. 
I hope to put a graded course of study into op- 
eration before the close of the term. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: Columbus Day 
was very generally observed by our schools. 
Several of the larger boroughs had very fine 
demonstrations and interesting public exercises. 
Among the schools especially worthy of note 
are those of Berlin, Confluence, Mvyersdale, 
Somerset, and Salisbury. All our schools are 
doing well. 

TroGA—Supt. Riesly: So far as can be as- 
certained Columbus Day was observed by all 
the borough schools and by most of the schools 
in the township districts. 

Unxton—Suopt. Johnson: The school board of 
Gregy township has made many advances, such 

lengthening the school term, and placing 
slate blackboards and other apparatus in their 
schools. Buffilo township has refurnished a 
house and put State maps and geographical aids 
in all the schools. Mrs. F. O. Whitman has 
been secured to give special lessons in drawing 


as 


in the public shools of Lewisburg. 

VENANGO—Supt. Lord: All of our long term 
schools are now in session, and all, so far as 
visited, have begun with a larger attendance 
than usual, and with one exception are doing 
good work. Columbus Day was very generally 
observed throughout the county, all of the vil- 
lage schools having quite elaborate programmes 
and a large attendance of citizens. Among 
the country districts, Sugar Creek took the lead 
in this, as she does in so many other educational 
interests. All the schools of the district conven- 
iently situated assembled at the Rocky Grove 
school-house just on the outskirts of the city of 
Franklin. A beautiful flag was presented to the 
school by the P. O. S. A., Mr. John Robertson 
icting as spokesman, and Hon, Henry F. James, 
president of the Board, receiving it for the 
schools. Many other brief patriotic speeches 
were made; the children rendered appropriate 
songs and recitations; and the whole commun- 
ity turned out to see and hear. It was a day 
that will live in the memory of every child in 
those schools, and be a constant inspiration to 
patriotic life and action. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: Warren county 
directors are making good use of the State 
appropriation. The school term has been in- 
creased in many townships, all having seven or 
more months now. Twelve districts have pur- 
chased Yaggy's Geographical Charts, and a 
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number have provided Webster's International 
for the use of the schools. Pleasant township 
has new desks in all its school houses, and one 
more month of school. In many districts 
paper and paint are doing wonders in improv- 
ing the appearance of school-rooms. The di- 
rectors in nearly every district in the county 
seem to be anxious to do all that is possible to 
make the schools better. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Tombaugh: The course 
of study introduced into the ungraded schools 
last year is doing great good. Large pupils 
start now at the beginning of the term instead 
of in the second month. The work, too, is 
much more systematic than formerly. Our 
District Institutes are keeping right up in inter- 
est. Two very successful ones were held this 
month; will hold eight during the term. 

ALLENTOWN—Supt. Landis: Columbus Day 
was celebrated by all our schools with appro- 
priate exercises. The rooms were handsomely 
decorated with flags and bunting. Large flags 
were raised on every building. Details of G. 
A. R. Veterans were present in uniform and 
gave their assistance. No other event of our 
schools ever awakened equal intesest and en- 
thusiasm among pupils and parents. As a 
lesson in patriousm it stands unexcelled. 

ALTOONA—Supt. Keith: The schools opened 
on Columbus Day with appropriate exercises, 
after which the teachers and pupils took part in 
a grand parade. Over six thousand pupils 
were in line, including those of the parochial 
and township schools. 

ASHLAND-— Supt. Estler: Columbus Day was 
appropriately observed in all the schools. Ex- 
ercises began in each of the sixteen rooms at 
9 a. m. in the presence of a committee of 
school directors, veterans, and a large attend- 
ance of citizens. There was a citizens’ parade 
in the afternoon, in which the public schools 
and the parochial schools numbering 1400 chil- 
dren, were given the right of line. It was in 
every respect a glorious day for the schools of 
Ashland, 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Farquhar: The public 
school, the Moravian parochial school, and Dr. 
Ulrich’s University Prep. school united in the 
celebration of Columbus Day by a street pa- 
geant, a flag raising, and appropriate exercises in 
the Moravian Church. These latter consisted 
in part of the official programme, with the addi- 
tion of hymns and addresses by the clergy of 
the tewn. The moral effect upon the school 
children of the exercises in the church is good. 

BRADFORD City—Supt. Bogart: Clay model- 
ing has been introduced. Prang’s Shorter 
Course has been taken up. Columbus Day 
was a grand success: nearly 3000 children in 
line. 

BristoL—Supt. Booz: About 1000 people 
attended the Columbus Day celebration. The 
pupils of the higher grades, teachers and direc- 
tors, headed by the Liberty Cornet Band, 


marched from the Wood Street building to the 
Rink, where the exercises were held. On the 
platform were seated the Burgess and Town 
Council, Board of School Directors, Rev. E. E. 
Burris of the M. E. Church, and others. Ad- 
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dresses were made by Prest. John K. Wildman 
and Burgess Francis Fennimore, after prayer 
by Rev. Burris. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Hockenberry: Our 
Columbus Day work, both in the schools and 
outside, was remarkably successful and highly 
appreciated. The first hours of the morning 
session were spent by each of the schools in its 
own special exercises, which were witnessed by 
many visitors. The last hour of the forenoon 
was spent in the large Opera House by the 1500 
scholars, teachers, directors, and the few others 
who could gain admission. Never before in 
Chambersburg were so many school children to 
be seen in one place, and many declared it to 
be the most beautiful sight they have ever be 
held. Patriotic songs were sung and prayers 
cffered with an earnestness not often witnessed. 
Rev. E. H. Leisenring delivered a patriotic ad- 
dress that the young people will never forget. 
As the different schools approached the Opera 
House, the great crowd which had gathered to 
witness the scene gave cheer upon cheer until 
all had passed in. In the afternoon 300 of the 
larger boys with flags and appropriate banners 
joined in the parade which was led by the 
School Board and some of the teachers. The 
evening carnival had seven artistic floats repre- 


senting different scenes in the life of Columbus 


and the history of the United States. The 
schools did themselves great credit in all the 
exercises. 

CHESTER—Supt. Foster: At the opening of 
the present term the pupils were encouraged to 
start a movement for placing flags upon all the 
school buildings not already supplied. They 


went to work with a will, raised money for the 
purpose, and the School Board supplied the 
flag-poles. Eight new flags were procured and 
with those which we had before were flung to 
the breeze on Columbus Day, with appropriate 
exercises. TheG.A.R., P.O.S. of A.,andO 
A. M. assisted, and acted as escort in a short 
parade of the children which took place at the 
conclusion of the exercises held at each build- 
ing. It was generally conceded that the affair 
was well conceived and executed, and much 
credit is due to all who participated in it. The 
attention of the community for the tine being 
was centered in the great work which is being 
done for the benefit of the coming generation, 
and the result cannot fail to be favorable. 
Corry—Supt. Colegrove: The present is an 
era of progress in our schools. Through the 
enterprise and liberality of the Board, our 
schools have been supplied with a large amount 
of new apparatus. A chemical laboratory has 
been fitted up with sufficient apparatus for indi- 
vidual work for the entire class. Physical cul- 
ture has been introduced into the High School 
under the direction of our efficient principal, 
Miss Carrie W. Coats, who is supplied with full 
equipment of Indian clubs, dumb bells, etc. 
An adequate supply of supplementary readers 
has been purchased, and we are introducing 
sand and clay modeling and paper folding in 
our primary and intermediate grades. The 
“ three R's” are still kept in the foreground. 





HARRISBURG—Supt. Foose: Columbus Day 
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was observed by all the schools with suitable 
exercises, but no street demonstration was 
made. 

LEBANON—Supt. Boger: One of our Colum- 
bus Day exercises proved so interesting that a 
repetition was desired. Jac. E. Reinoehl, Esq., 
one of our controllers, who had the matter in 
charge, gave his consent, and the eniire pro- 
gramme with some additions was repeated to a 
crowded house. By charging a small admission 
fee, $104 was netted for the benefit of our pub- 
lic library. Another assistant has been put into 
the High School. It now has four teachers. 
Our new four-room school in the Sixth Ward is 
rapidly nearing completion; in another month 
we expect to occupy it. 

MAHANOY Twpe.—Supt. Noonan: Our first 
District Institute, held at Suffolk, was well at- 
tended and fairly interesting. An evening 
school has been opened in Morea. The pupils 
are doing remarkably well under their energetic 
teacher, Miss Esther A. Newlin. Inall proba- 
bility several evening schools will be opened 
during November. Two fine buildings are in 
course of erection. Each school has been sup- 
plied with a good set of maps in a dustless case; 
total cost of maps, $560 

MILTON—Supt. Goho: Columbus Day was 
celebrated by planting trees, raising flags, and a 
parade. Large flags were placed over all our 
school buildings. The parade was participated 
in by the P.O. S. of A. and other organizations, 
with the G. A. R. for escort tothe schools. The 
celebration was a great success. Beginning 
with November rst, the Board will supply tab- 
lets, pens, pencils, and copy-books free. 

New BriGHTon—Supt. Richey: We held a 
mass meeting at the Presbyterian Church on 
Columbus Day, and every one said the exer- 
cises were the finest and most impressive ever 
held in the « ity. 

New CastLeE—Supt. Bullock : Schools 
closed two weeks on account of small-pox, and 
all pupils were vaccinated. Columbus Day 
was celebrated in the schools as suggested, by 
the use of the official programme, etc: but on 
account of division in the Board of Control, no 
out door exercises were attempted. 

Newport Twe.—Supt. Dewey: On 
bus Day the official programme was carried 
out, supplemented with appropriate exercises. 
A large number of people were present at some 
of the schools. Trees were planted as follows 
—fourteen in school-yards ; fifteen by the road- 
sides; and forty-one by the children at their 
homes. Three night schools will be opened in 
November, to continue four monthsat least, and 

five if the average attendance does not fall be- 
low sixteen. 

NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: The County 
Institute was held in this borough. All of the 
teachers were present, with the exception of one 
kept away by sickness. The Opera House was 
crowded during the day exercises. Much inter- 
est is manifested by the citizens in these yearly 


were 


Colum- 


gatherings. They are becoming more popular 
every year. Appropriate Columbus Day exer- 


cises were held in all our schools. The pupils 


all had the privilege of seeing a large flag raised 
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on their respective buildings on that day. 
It was a day that will long be remembered by 
parents and children. 

PHCENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: Appropriate 
exercises were held in all our schools on Colum- 
bus Day. A stirring address was delivered in 
the High School by William A. Ganster, Esq.. 
a representative of the G. A. R. One Colum- 
bus tree was planted by pupils and teachers on 
the Mason street school grounds, and another 
by citizens in Reeves Park. 

PLyMOoUTH Twp.—(Luzerne Co.) — Supt. 
Gildea: Exght night schools have been opened. 
Appropriate exercises were held in allthe schools 
on Columbus Day. 

SHENANDOAH—-Supt. Freeman: Columbus 
Day was duly celebrated. Each school had 
appropriate exercises indoors from 8 to loa. m. 
At 30, 2,193 children paraded through the 
principal streets. After the parade all partici- 
pated in exercises held in front of the High 
School building. 

TITUSVILLE. Those who thought Titusville a 
dead town, that the recent flood had killed off her 
enterprise, must have changed their minds after 
witnessing our celebration of Columbus Day. 
All expected to see a mammoth celebration, 
| and all were surprised to think that their expec- 
tations were doubly realized. The procession 
was a marvel, a happy surprise to the oldest in- 


IO 





habitants. The work of decorating began the 
night before, and by noon Friday almost every 
business house and residence in the city showed 
the patriotism of their proprietors and inmates 
by a liberal display of bunting, flags and lan- 
terns. The grand procession, which was easily 
two miles long and contained 2,000 school chil- 
dren, thousands of men connected with differ- 
ent industries, societies and organizations, sev- 


| eral hundred wagons and horses, four bands of 


music, and floats representing our merchants 
and twanufacturers, moved a few moments past 
twelve o'clock and was greeted all along the 
line of march by an enthusiastic, cheering 
throng. Many of the displays were very exten- 
sive, and those who had them in charge deserve 
great credit for the enterprising spirit they 
showed in the matter. All seemed to work in 
unison and harmony for a common purpose, to 


| make the affair a brilliant success, and all were 


| } . ; Tp 
more than repaid for their trouble. The exer- 


cises at the grove were listened to by a large 
programme 
The addresses 


crowd of people. The musical 
| presented was unusually fine. 
of Rev. H. Purdon, acting president of the day, 
and of Mr. M.N. Allen, the orator of the day, 
were both masterpieces. 
one long to be remembered. 
West CHESTER—Supt. Jones: 
planted on Columbus Day. 


of Columbus as a navigator. 


Agnes parochial school, in all 1700. 


All in all, the day was 


A tree was 
Dr. J. T. Roth- 
rock, of the University of Pennsylvania, spoke 
After the tree- 
planting the line of public school pupils was 
formed, escorted by G. A. R. Post 31, with drum 
corps, followed by the Normal School band and 
; students and teachers, and the pupils of St. 
All went 
| to the Assembly Building, where the goo public 

school children were arranged on the stage. 
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Each child carried a flag, which was freely 
waved as the music and the feelings of the 
audience prompted. Judge W. B. Waddell 
presided. Capt. D. T. Cornwell read the Presi- 
dent's proclamation; C. W. Talbot, Esq., read 
the ode; Hon. Galusha A. Grow delivered the 
oration. All the exercises were interspersed 
with music. Hundreds could not get into the 
hall. Columbus Day showed us the enthu- 
siasm and unity existing among all, when the 
children are thoroughly interested and a great 
day is celebrated. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: The Co- 
lumbus celebration was the most important ed- 
ucational event of the month. Exercises of a 
patriotic character were held in all the schools 
during the forenoon. Some of the exercises, 
such as “ Saluting the Flag," song of ‘* Colum- 
bia,” etc; were held on the school grounds. 
Many of the citizens took a lively interest in the 
proceedings. All but a few of our school rooms 
were supplied with a U. S. flag as a permanent 
decoration. Many of the buildings were fur 
nished with large bunting flags on staffs. The 
¢ffect of all this will be a continual inspiration 
of patriotism in the hearts of our pupils. 

York—Supt. Wanner: On Columbus Day 
the official programme, somewhat modified to 
suit grades and the wishes of teachers, was 
rendered in the various schools and constituted 
the literary part of our celebration. After this 
feature, the children of public and parochial 
schools, accompanied by bands of music, and 
led by the Board of School Control and the City 
Superintendent, marched through the central 
part of our city. Near the end of the route, the 
Board of Control left the line and joined the 
ministers of the city on a platform in Centre 
Square, and from thence reviewed the parade. 
Atter the children were massed in the Square, 
they sang ‘‘ America,” and the “Song of Co- 
lumbus Day,” and listened to a brief address by 
the Mayor of the city before being dismissed. 
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No. Name Post-Office. | County. ae 
5885 Minnie M.Gotwald York VOOR: 4 » Dec. 8 
5886 Lee R. Herrington Dunbar Fayette . ie 
5887 Mary Davis. Uniontown i a 
5888 W.E. Biair . Tioga a ta Tioga . ~~ e 

1892, 1892 
5889 Grace Greeley . . Emporium. Cameron, . | Mar. 16 
5890 Mary Robinson Emporium " a 
s&gt Fred. J. Ryan. Plymouth Luzerne . . = 
5892 Michael J]. Gough Hazleton ia = 3 
5893 Otis A. Kilbourn. Costello . Po. 24 OF 
5894 J. W. G. Hershey. Lisitz . » |Lancaster . ‘Apr. 18 
5£95 Gabriel E. Rutt Marietia. ... . ‘ > te 
sto6 B. W. Fisher. Florin ix ve: io, 
5897 Mary A. Yetter Red Kun... te ho 
5898 Ida E. Kurtz. . Maytown ss - 
5899 Alice Stormfeltz Lithtz . . « - aha 
sg0u Kelle W Leader. Mount Joy. . . | = Tea 
sgo1 Alice E. Fridy. . Mountville. . . “ ‘c.f. 
5902 S.LizzieBrennem’n Kawlinsville . ™ is & 
5903 Lettie N. Paxson. Little Britain. . | vy Pe 
5904 M. C. Miller. . . Dushore. . . . |Sullivan,. .| ‘ 109 
§905| Thos.F Hungiville Sawyer City. .|McKean. .| “ 19 
sgo€ I.uella Harris Bradford. . . . pa en a 
5907| Minnie Ward , = tne ee 
s908| Vina Pryor. . Derrick City. . - cst ~ = 
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No. Name Post-Off ( , 
sg09 Addie Griffin, . . Bradt McK 
syio W.S. Finney Gree yurg W 
5gtt W.H Thompson, Stahlstow 

tg12 Elmer E. Crouse tah!i-town 

<9t3 H R.Shupe. . . Saltsburg,Ind 

5914 J M. McGuire Derry 

5915 O. F. Myers : Manor 

59:6 A.R Houg P Smithson 

5917 J. W. Lousietter . Mr. Pleasant 

sgi8 I’. J. Cummings West Newton 


lrwin 


s9i9 Alva A. |] Guffey 
5 ll West Fairfic 


920 Leor’a].Mc Dowe 
McCulloct I 


5921 Mary side. . 
69°2 Eva Carlin. . . nkhaunnock Wyoming 
£923 Maggie Duggan Nicholson . . og 
5924 Emm. Fassett. Scottsville . . 
£925 Adelia Stantor Nicholson 
5y26 Jennie Welch Punkhannochk 
)27 Jennie Lhemsor ” 
928 Amy Kern. . . Mehopany. . 
«929 M. Daisy Childs Punkhannock 
§9,° Lillie Childs, . 
593! Belle Kiethline. Jenningsville 
§932 J. 5. Patterson New Castle . . Lawrence 
6933 Margarct Mitchel . 
5934 Ina Shoaf 
6935 Sue Hutton . 
5936 Agnes Mullen . 
5937 Lizzie H. Dufi 
sy 46 Anna R. Dinsmore sad 
5939 Maude M. Morris, President . Venang 
5940, Anna A. Raymond Kaymilton ‘ 
$941 Lucia Jackson Pleasantville 
5942 Julia K. Alder . Oil City . 
5943 Maggie Sutton Pleasantv 
6y44 Allie Watterson Oil City... 
£945 Pauline Redfield Pleasantville. . 
5940 How’dE. Wiedman Mt. Bethel. . Northamp’: 
5947 Ketura C. Getz Bethlehem ee 
5445 Lizzie N. Say Fredonfa. . . Me 
5949 W. E. Beil. . . ce 3 
595v Geo. E. Wasser Jackson Centre 
595! Aggie Wilson . . Corapolis . . \llegneny . 
5952) JennieM.Campbell Noblestown : 
§953 Elizabeth Vankirk | Elizabeth 
954 Nellie Lewis es 
955 M. A. Wright 
5y56 M. J. Eakin Braddock 
5957 Ada Lyken . |Wiikinsburg . 
5956 Clemmie Whyte. Pittsburg 
5059 Sadie Evans. . she 
5y6o Nannie M. Connell Craftor 
sg01 C B. McCabe . Braddock . 
5y62 Sarah E. Cowan. Emsworth , 
5963 Hiram Bigony Grimsville . Berks 
304 James G Oswalt Albany , 
§965 Jaco bW. Schroder = . 
«4660 George C. Bordner Bethel 
5y07, D.A Rothenberger Oley. 
s960 LeviG. Stump. . Cacoosing. . 
e969 He:ry S. Hilbert. "Shoemakersville 
5470 Warren Bb. Ehst Bechtelsville 
5971 J. Alfred Mole. Topton 
5972 Geo. W Fry berger Ole y — ” 
5973 Mary M. Peiffer Rehrersburg : 
5974 George 5. L. Comp Milfors ‘ 
5975 W. B. Hamilion Liverpool , . . | Perry 
5976 Levi E. Armstrong Grant o « « « (Andiana 
$977 J Ord Wagner ( lyde , 
5973 John F. St.Clair . New Florence Wesimorel’d 
979 H. E. Peterman . Chambersville Indiana 
sgte Alice L. Morrow. Plumville : 
e981 J. H. Peterman Chambersville , 
2982 Lizzie M. Daniels Hazleton Luzerne 
5983 JuliaC. Weiscarger Pittston ; - 
5984 Clara Van Gorden. E. Stroudsburg. |Menroe 


£965 Nan. Cur ningham Connellsville . 
5986 Robert H. Jamison! Ormond 

5987 JamesM. Muriland! Bioad Ford 
§988 Warren Christner. Stauffer . 
5989 Ross >. Burchinal Smithfield . 
sggo0 J. Elmer Scroggs. Glenfield. 
599! Jennie Jackson New Castile 
59y2 M.Katha’neBoorse Norristown 
5993 Estella Gaine Conschohocken 
5994 M. J. Zimmerman Norristown. 
sogs H_ V. Rowan Apollo. 

5996) |).R. Fahrenbach. | Bernville 
§997|Mary V. Waker . | Johnstown. 
59y>| Maggie Shenkle . | Ebensburg 
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No Name. 


6001 H. H. Ulrich. 

6002 Abram G. Royer. 
6003 Elvy Kilmer. ; 
6v04 Mayne B. Archer 
6005 Olive B. Anderson 


6006 Clara U. Carey 
6007 A. R. Beechner 
6005 Alice A Berry 


6009 E. C. McLaughlin 
6010 Alice B. Sullivan 
6011 Mamie Bishop 
6012 N. L. blethrow 
6013 Margaret E. Lyte 
6014 Maud C. Turner 
6015 Hattie H. Foy. 
6016, E. K. Rayburn 
6017, Anna G. Holman. 
6015, Ella S.G. Bushfield 
6019 BI’ nchL. McGinnis 
G20 Lizzie Giles ‘ 
6221 JennieM. Johnston 
6022 Maggie Leppan 
6023 Emma Carey. 
6024 Kate C. Kernan . 
6025 Olive M. Smith 
6026 Mary A O’ Donnell 
6027|M. 1. McCombs 
6028 Estella Kinzler 
6029 Emma C. Groff 
6030 Kate O'Neel . 

6031 Amanda Schramm 
6032 Mary Laughlin 
6033 Reena M. Good 
Martin 
Jennie Treffinger. 


6034 Sadie ] 


6235 


6036 G Melntyre 
6037 Flo.M Richardson 
6038]. J. Kriner . 
6039 Ada M.Honninger 
6040 Thos. Greenawalt 
6041 David Barnhart 


6042,H. C. Klinger 
6043) Josephine Cook 
6044 Sarah L. Hallowell 
6045 Char’ta T. Johnson 
6046 Debbie S 1H arper 
6047\/Greta May Booth 
6048) AliceG McCartney 
6049 Eva M. Finneger 
6050 Emma J. Provost 
6051\/\Clara B. Wait. . 
6052 Florence Williams 
6053,G. M. Passmore 
6054 Miles B. Moore 
6055, Belle ‘Taylor 
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6058, Minerva Eilwood 
6059 !uella Rohrer . 


P. Stephens 


6060 Lulu Dawson . 
6 61 Oscar E. Evans 
6062 1. C. Caldwell 
6063 Miles J. Der: 


6064 Ellen L. Gallagher 
6065,;H. A. Keiser 
Mary C. Brady 
6067 Maria E. Fisher 
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6069 Carrie M. Mills. 
6070 James 8. Boyle 
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6077 M. Stella Woolcock 
6878, B. C. Malone 


6079 Rebecca Linton 
6080 Annie F. Mellet 
6081' Katie E. Kohr. 
6082 Margaret Manly 
6083) Mary Ellermeyer 
6084 Annie E. Fitch 
6085/Anna S. Fell ot 
6086 Clara J. Shepherd, 
6087 Rich’dS.Macname 
6c838!' Eleanor S. Walsh 
6089, Margaret Finnegan 
6090 Clara M. Bruner . 
6091/ E. D. Lippincott 
6092'H. M. Darlington 
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1892.] ° MUSIC: CAROL, CAROL, CHRISTIANS. 
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Carol, carol, Christians! Carol joy-ful - ly; Carol for the coming of Christ’s nativity. And 
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Carol, carol, Christians! Carol joy-ful - ly; Carol for the coming of Christ’s nativity. ane 


CAROL, CAROL, CHRISTIANS. 
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1. Go ye to the for - est Where the myr - tles = grow; Where the pine and 
2. Wreathe your Christmas gar - land Whereto Christ we pray; Ir shall smell like 
3.Ca - rol ca - rol, Christians! Like the Ma - gi now; Ye must lade your 
4. Give us grace, O Sav - iour, To put off in mi ght De 4 ls an : dreams of 
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rel bend be-neath the _ snow, Gath a. in for Je - sus; 
mel on our fes - tal day; Lib - an - us and ‘ha - ron 
- ets with a grate - ful vow; Ye must have sweet in - cense, 
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Wreathe them for His shrine; Make Histem-ple glorious With the box and -pine. 
Shall not greener be Than our ho - ly chan-cel On Christ’s na -tiv - i - ty. 
Myrrh and finest gold, At our Christ-masal - tar Humbly to un - fold. 
As Thy-self with men; So to rise in glo-ry WhenThou com’st again. 
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grammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 
Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 

late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to ¢reat the English Language as it is. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators, The sale has been extraordinary. 
It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


Geometry. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 
Dr. Brooks’s ‘*‘ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry”’ proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. ‘This new work is intended to fill this need. It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well! repay an attentive examination. 
In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in al! the works of the author are here again exempli 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “‘ Given,’”’ what ‘*To Prove,” and the “ Proof.”’ Modern symbols 
are used, “ Educational Forms”’ given, “ Doctrine of Limits’’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 


, 


and Theorems for original demonstration added. 
The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“size PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 
set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course : Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 


1. Standard Arithmietical Course, separating Mental | Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
and Written. Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 


Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and Westlake’s Common School Literature, 


Written, Lyte’s Boou-keeping and Blanks. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetie. Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. School Song Book. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. Sheppard s U. 8. Constitution, 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. Harley’s Topics in U. 8. History. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. Buehrie’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
J P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. Peterson’s Familiar Science. 
Griffin’s Physics. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 


Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Late Sower, Ports, & Co.) 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


